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25 CENTS 





APRIL 1918 


NOTICE TO READER 


When you finish reading this magazine place a 1-cent stamp on this notice, hand same to 
any postal employee, and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or sailors at the front. 


NO WRAPPING — NO ADDRESS 
A. S. BurLeson, Postmaster-Genera!. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


$2.50 AY; 








Il its own, if it is built of color 
ageregate stucco. Besides being 
sautiful, it will be moderate in 
first cost, economical in after costs, 
and will resist fire. Richly colored 
marble or granite screenings or 
_» warm-toned sands or gravel mixed 
| with Atlas-White Cement, in 
' the finish coat, give exquisite 
effects of color and texture, which 
‘are true and permanent. 
Ask your architect. Write for 

our free book—‘‘Information for 
Homebuilders’’ containing full 
color reproductions of actual 
_. samples. 
bes The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Member of the Portland Cement Association 








hg : $0 Broad St., New York Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago 
wits Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Minneapolis 
ets Des Moines) Dayton Savannah 
Seth B, Hunt residence, Mount Kisco, N.Y. 
Atlas-White stueco with white quartzand pink felspar 


Benjamin W. Morris, New York, Architect 





‘home will have a charm 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


REG U.S. PAT OFF 





Te Vie AY 
Hgtalty alwa’ nae a eS: 
fends Master's Vorc&+ ne O= 


The dues essentials to a 
perfect Victor reproduction 





Victrola VictorRecords Victor System of Changeable Needles 


Because Victor Records and Victor Instruments are scientific- 
ally coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufac- 
ture, their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a 
perfect reproduction. 

When you want to hear Caruso—or any other of the world’s 
gréatest artists—just as he actually sings in real life, it is neces- 


sary to play his Victor Record on the Victrola. That is the 
instrument for which the record was made, and only by their 
combined use is the true tone of the artist faithfully reproduced. 


You will desire, of course, to play your records loud 
or soft according to the acoustic surroundings, and as 
mood and occasion dictate. And this is accomplished 
by the Victor system of changeable needles—with the 
semi-permanent Victor Tungs-tone Stylus—and_ the 
modifying doors of the Victrola. 

It is the perfection of every Victor part, and its perfect 
combination with all other Victor parts, that results in 
the superior Victor tone-quality—that makes necessary 
the combined use of the Victrola, Victor Records, and 
Victor Needles. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly demon- 
strate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$1o to $400— 
and play any music you wish to hear. Period styles to order from 
$375 to $950. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


lerliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at : 
all dealers on the Ist of each month mit 
-¥ Victrola XVII, $265 
Victrola XVII, electric, $325 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor Supremacy 


**Victrola’’ is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 
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DAN ER S K 
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DANERS K 
A Sun Room of great charm can easily be 
evolved by the use of DANERSK FURNI- 
TURE. We offer pieces in quaint colorings 
made to harmonize with your selection of the 
newest fabrics. There is no furniture at mod- 
est cost that is so interesting as DANERSK. 
Make each bedroom in your home different in its appeal. 
the DANERSK METHOD is the only successful one by which 
you can express your individual taste in color and form at 
nominal cost. 
Buy now. Freight conditions for shipments from Stamford 
to interior points are in excellent shape. 
Call at Exhibition Rooms 


Write to-day for our Valuable Catalogue ‘*E-1"' = 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—ith Floor 
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HOME - MAKING 


AS A PROFESSION 


a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 


Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
ete. Bulletins: ‘*Free Hand Cooking,’’ l0c.;‘* Food Values,’’ 10c.; ‘* Five- 
Cent Meals,’’10c.; ‘*Wheatless-Meatless Meals,’’10c 


Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SOUTHERN ANTIQUES. Collector’s pieces, Chippendale Ball 


and Claw foot chair; pie crust table, 
Heppelwhite sideboard, Duncan Phyfe sofa. Some wonderful carved 
four posters; dining and dressing tables; two Gothic chairs and other 
antiques of distinction. 


Box 11 Russellville Kentucky 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 











NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER.............. 
NUMBER....__....._.. NUMBER...._____... as NUMBER.............5 
NAME. % 

STREET 

|, nee | | a eee 





Te designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph 








We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY 
Must AcCOMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. ADDRESS READERS’ 
SERVICE, USING COUPON PRINTED BELOw. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 
partment, address— ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, 3 PARK St., BOSTON. 


READERS’ SERVICE does not execute orders to buy 
articles mentioned in these columns; please do not send 
money or stamps for such purpose. 


UITE the smartest and perhaps, at the 

same time, the most practical knitting bag 
for spring is designed of rich black or navy 
blue plain or checked moire silk with a natural 
shell, amber, or imitation jade frame top 
which fastens with a clasp. The bag serves 
two purposes for it is large enough to hold 
one’s knitting and yet is fitted with mirror 
and change purse and is just as practical for a 
shopping bag. The lining is handsome and 
the whole bag is a pleasant change from the 
bright colors that have been so popular. The 
price is $8.95. . [439] 


NE of the most compact games of checkers 

for our soldier boys has made its appear- 
ance lately. The wooden checkers are small 
and thin and the board is made of double 
khaki cloth bound around the edges, stamped 
in black ink like a regular checker-board. 
When not in use the checkers are slipped in- 
side the double cloth and the whole thing 
rolled up and tied with tapes. The price is 
60 cents. [440] 


HE bluebird luncheon set, consisting of a 
24-inch centrepiece, 6 plate and 6 small 
doilies is practical for cottage and porch use. 
The birds are stenciled on the linen very 
effectively and the set will launder well. The 
price is $2. [441] 


PRINTED gummed labels for soldiers’ 

packages come for 10 cents a dozen. The 
words ‘Company, Regiment, Division and 
Camp” are clearly printed so that with num- 
bers and names filled in it would seem as if 
no mistakes could be made and the package 
would be sure to reach its destination. [442] 


N ornamental brass clip for the card table 

not only holds the cover in place but when 
dressed up with a bright colored silk Chinese 
tassel, a few beads, etc., to which a pencil 
is attached, conveniently serves to keep that 
slippery article within easy reach for scoring 
and incidentally keeps the score-keeper in 
good humor. Some clips are plain and others 
are ornamented with a small painted design. 
Either style with pencil attached is priced at 
$1.35. [443] 
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| Spring Apparel 
for Women and Misses 
at McCutcheon’s 


Gowns, Wraps, Tailor-made Suits, Top Coats, Skirts, 
Blouses, and Hats for Women and Misses. 


Daytime Dresses — $28.75 to $7.50 

Cotton Frocks —$12.95 to 47.50 

Wool Tailored Suits — $32.75 to 79.50 

Suits of Linen and Cotton Fabrics— $15.75 to 42.50 


Top Coats and Outer Wraps— $27.75 to 69.50 
| 


| 


Separate Skirts —$5.75 to 18.75 
Hand-made Blouses of Batiste and real Filet Lace 


$8.75 
Shirts of Handkerchief Linen, Buster 
Brown Model, $4.50 


Orders by mail given special attention, Th 
James McCutcheon & Co. [BY 
5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts..N. Y. 7,07 
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Home it: Fireplace 


Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
—A mine of information porteining 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICACO 








F you in- 

tend to 
build and 
wish your 
new home 
to be ditfer- 
ent from the 
common- 
place and 
expressive 
of your in- 
dividua lity, 
you will be 
- “ interested 
in my proposition in regard to special sketches and in the two publications 
described here. ‘*ColonialHouses’’ containing floor plans, perspectives, 
descriptions and estimates, fur designs in that ever-pleasing-style. Price by 
express prepaid, $2. “STUCCO HOUSES" containing perspectives and scale 
floor plans. of designs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by 
express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements 
and they wil] have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration 
of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles, Fireproof dwellings a 
specialty. Visits for consultation and inspection. 
Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room LOIS, 29 Broadway, New York City 





GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and _ price list. 


W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 
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The Fireplace Dominates 


The prominence of the fireplace draws instant attention to the 
Hearth Furnishings. Hence the importance of discriminating 
selection. 

There are important points of which you might not think;— 
serious errors to avoid. 

We will gladly submit our suggestions without obligating you. 
Many have thanked us for leading them to a wise selection. 
Some have lost by not availing themselves of our helpful 
service. 

We have become sort of “‘ National Headquarters” for high 
grade Hearth Furniture. We have no fads; noextreme ideas, 
—and we do not encourage wasteful extravagance. 


Fireplace Fixtures 


Throat Dampers Basket Grates Ash Traps Gas Logs 
Spark Screens Fenders Andirons Fire Tools 
Wood Holders Coal Hods 


= ASK FOR CATALOG 


Hundreds of designs, very 
low prices 


We Prepay Freight 


to Your Town 


Nn MiMietim 





It is better to buy our 

and new, unsoiled arti- 
BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS ps for the hearth, modern 
esigns, excellent material, 
than try to select from necessarily limited assortments, if any, 
found in local stores. 


Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank. 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO. 1S; Qmahy Ne 


BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 
Fireless Cooker 


Be sure to get my special low factory 
price. Saving in fuel is now every 
+ woman's duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Better living. 
30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapid thoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Alu- 
minum-lined throughout. Full 
set of aluminum utensils. Ask 
for free book of recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 93,Detroit, Mich. 


























Durability is a large part of these 
beautiful Wall Coverings— 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 
Interwovens 


Durable, because they with ist and the various 
shocks of the furniture and the children’s actions. 
Durable, because they are fast-to-light. Their 
beauty lives as long as the fabric. 

For these reasons, they are exceeding econom- 
ical. They outlast paper, irrespective of its 
quality, many times over. 


In order to judge for yourself of their various 
good qualities, 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Your decorator can tell you all about them. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
494 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
































9 abate ALLY good-looking window stops 

are in the shape of birds painted most ar- 
tistically. The Cardinal in his bright red 
plumage looks as if he might sing any min- 
ute, while the Blue Jay with his yellow breast 
would be sure to keep the window from rattling 
when the wind blows. They come two in a 
box for $1.35. [444] 


ITTLE Japanese dolls made of plaster and 

painted, with black hair, bright eyes, and 
bright-colored gown look very appealing as 
they sit cross-legged, holding an open fan 
with long handle over their shoulder. The 
small ones are 50 cents but they come in 
larger sizes, the largest looking very effective 
placed on a silk cushion on the floor. [445] 


ITH a ten-cent package of Japanese 

Table Plant seeds it is possible to make a 
good-looking centrepiece now that flowers 
and fruits are so expensive that we cannot all 
afford to adorn our tables with them. Put 
gravel in a pretty bowl, sprinkle some of the 
seeds: over the gravel keeping moist all the 
time and in a week you will have a pretty 
plant, a real war plant that will last for some 
time. [446] 


OME of our subscribers may be glad to 

know of a little brass cover with two chains 
attached, which, by means of two flanges, may 
be slipped over and strongly secured to the 
key of an electric light socket so that the light 
may be turned off and on by pulling the chains 
instead of turning the key, a much easier ar- 
rangement especially when the fixture is a bit 
too high. It fits any key socket and costs only 
15 cents. [447] 


HERE are all shapes and sizes of Japanese 

gardens in a specialty shop where it is 
hard to make a choice. They are most ar- 
tistically made up in either green or gay 
colored bowls with evergreen trees, little 
houses, figures, storks, bridges, and all sorts 
of truly Japanese ornaments. A long oblong 
bowl is prettily filled for $1.75. A 7-inch 
round bowl for $3.50 and g-inch bowls are 
charming at $6. In fact they run up as high 
as $25, if one wishes to pay that price. [448] 


ITH a goldfish net it is easy to move the 
fish from one bowl to another or to 
change the water when necessary. These 
little nets are mounted on a wire frame and 
have a long wooden handle. They cost only 
25 cents apiece. [449] 


USE COUPON (P. 258) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 




















37” x 17” 
$25 


Italian Mirror in 


Antique Gold 










IRWIN POST 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
12 WEST 47TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


The graceful line and rich tex- 
ture of this chair in Chinese 
lacquer add a note of dignity 
and luxury and beauty to any 
environment. The decorative | 
flowers and characters in | 
shades of mulberry, brown and | 
old blue are strongly contrasted | 
against a mellow yellow ground. 











Book Plates, Steel Dies. 
Coats-of-Arms, Genealegicat and Heralds 


research. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street 











Specially attractive prices. 


New York City 




















Garden Accessories 


Suitable and Suggestive 
for 


Beautifying Home Grounds 


“PERGOLAS” 


LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 

















When writing enclose l0c and 


ask for Catalogue **M-30"" 


Hartmann-Sanders Co. 


Elston and Webster Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Office, 6 East 39th St 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Protect the Song Birds! 


2 Sian ITHOUT the song birds 
all of our food crops 
would be destroyed by in- 
sects. They save millions 
of bushels of grain, fruit 
and vegetables every year. 
It is your duty to protect 
Jthem and furnish them 
with safe homes, in which 
to raise their young. They will 
free your grounds and gardens 
from insect pests and gladden 
-| your heart with their beauty ~ 
song. Just the right kind of 











en 
56-room Colonial Was vrtin rtin flo us 


DODSON BIRD HOUSE 


for every kind of bird. You ean attract any bird to your 
home grounds-by simply putting up the right Dodson House, 
ORDER NOW—DON’T WAIT! 
FREE Bird Book sent on request, illustrating Dodson line, 
giving prices. Also beautiful colored Bird picture free. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Pres. American Audobon Assn. 
703 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, III. 


Dodson’s Sparrow Trap quarante - to rid nour community of these 
grain cating pests. Price SC 


CONSERVE YOUR WOOLENS 


With a 
Moth-Proof 
Piedmont 
Red Cedar 
Chest 
Sent on 
15 Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 



























































Every woman needs a Piedmont. 
Your choice of 90 designs and styles 
of famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests sent any- 
where on 15 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. A 
Piedmont pays for itself in what it saves. Lasts for | Factory 
generations. Protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, | to home 
mice, dust and damp. Needed in every home. Finest birth- ———— 
day or wedding gift at great saving. Write today for our great new illus 
trated catalog—postpaid free to you. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 26 Statesville. N.C. 


Big $ $2. 50 50 Offer—K EITH’S 


The magazine for Home 
builders, the recognized au 
thority on planning, building 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes. 





Direct from 





Each number contains 7 to 
10 PLANS by leading archi 
tects. Subscription $2.50. 

: On all news-stands 25c copy. 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 


KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 


140 Plans ot Bungalows | 75 Plans estg. below 6000, 
104 Plans estg. below 3000, 3 ¢ * over 6000, 
ms °° 26 : $4000. | 1000 * =~ Cement and Brick 
175 $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats, 








———— KEITH'S. 979 Metropolitan Bank Bldg.. Mi polis, Minn. 
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The sanitary way to store garbage. ORDER EARLY. Our truck 
wheels your barrels up or down steps. Try our Spiral Ribbed Barrel. 


Send for catalogue on each. It will pay you. 
Sold direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 

















OW that we are doing so much Red Cross 

sewing for the soldiers an electric motor 
attached to a sewing machine makes sewing a 
pleasure, and saves the strength of the oper- 
ator. It may be fitted to any make of hand 
or treadle machine and costs only one-quar- 
ter of a cent an hour to operate. The plug 
may be attached to any electric light 
socket and the small self-starter placed on the 
floor, a slight pressure of the foot regulating 
the sewing. One may sew all day and not 
get tired. There is also a portable motor 
which stands on the machine table and oper- 
ates in the same way. It is light and com- 
pact and may easily be carried from place to 
place. The motor costs $15, but to Red 
Cross chapters or auxiliaries a liberal dis- 
count is given. A complete sewing machine 
about the size of a typewriter and quite as 
easily carried about has the electric attach- 
ment as described above and does the same 
grade of work as a standard machine. Its 
price is $37.50. [450] 


HE Beacon Army Light made of tin with 

gun metal finish is a small search-light 
made especially for our soldier boys. The 
battery will burn continuously for five hours 
and extra batteries cost only 35 cents. It is 
so arranged on a leather strap that it may be 
buttoned to a coat button or snapped se- 
curely around a belt, so as to leave the hands 
free. It could also be strapped to a tent 
pole for writing purposes and costs only $1.75. 

At the same shop, wrist watches with black 
dial and radium figures were priced at $4.25 
A better watch with nickel case and radium 
face had an indestructible crystal of celluloid 
composition. It was priced at $12.50. [451] 


E all know how provoking it is to grope 

around in a dark room to find the chain 
on the electric light, if we are not fortunate 
enough to have a push-button. This in- 
convenience may be done away with if 
Radio Bead is used. It is a wee glass bulb 
about half an inch long which may be at- 
tached to either a chain or string. It con- 
tains enough phosphorous powder to sparkle 
in the dark and is immediately discernible 
upon entering a room. The price is only 35 
cents. [452] 


UR boys are still going to our own train- 

ing camps and “over there,” and we must 
try to give them a few practical things to 
start off with. So do not let us forget that 
khaki handkerchiefs of splendid quality mer- 
cerized cotton make one of the most accept- 
able gifts and cost only 25 cents each. The 
new style has a tape border finish making it 
unusually attractive. [453] 


USE COUPON (P. 258) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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De Shes tise te 

EAUTIFUL California type bungalow, artistically fin- 
ished, overlooking fine country in foothills of the Berk- 
shires. Nicely developed grounds, flowers, vegetable 
garden, tennis court. Only reason for sale owner who built 
shee obliged to change residence on account of business. 
Favorable terms. Splendid all year round or summer 
country home. Situated at New Milford, Connecticut, 

one of New England’s most beautiful towns. 

Address 


D. E. BREINIG, 6 E. 39th Street, New York 











A WAR TIME ECONOMY 
HANDSOME SERVICE TABLE-WAGON 
It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray —Double 
Drawer—Double Handles— Large 
Deep Undershelves—** Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furniture sur- 
ssing anything yet attempted for 
*ENERAL UTILITY, ease of action, 
absolute noiselessness. WRITE 
NOW For A DESC RIPTIVE PAM- 
PHLET AND DEALER'S NAME. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
51 Steger Bldg, Chicago, Hl. 
























ese BUNGALOW BOOKS 


With Economy Plans 
of California Homes 
— noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
** Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
53 Plans, $2500 to $7000 — 60c 
‘West Coast Bungalows’ 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500 —60c 
‘Little Bungalows "’ 


40 Plans, $500 to $2000—40c 
Send $1.50 for all 3 books and get book of 


75 special plans, also Garage plans. ........++- FREE 


Money back if not satisfied 


E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 671 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PECIAL $1.50 OFFER 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely 
illustrated book designed to solre 
fm your building proposition. 9 « 12 
A inches. 38 complete designs with 
138 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, 
and other styles of Architecture. Prac- 
mM ticalinformation, Estimates of cost. 
Floor plans with dimensions. Special 
sketches. Plans furnished, for new or 
alterations to old buildings. Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 










GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


hr for our illustrated ~ 
natanane of , Flower Pots, 
Boxes, Vases, Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


* Gatoway TERRAC ITA ©. 


Re pm 3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. | 
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English Casements 


7 are ideal win- 
dows for mod- 
ern houses 
when Ameri- 
canized by our 
adjusters. 
They operate 
the sash with- 
out disturbing 
screens, storm 
sash or cur- 
tains. 

Our beautifully illustrated booklet tells why 
all the windows in your house should be case- 
ments. It’s invaluable to home builders. 
So just postalize. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 S. Clinton Street Chicago, III. 





The “‘BULL-DOG” Adjuster 














Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
—_ charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 
sizes. 
Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
234 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


isa liquid cement coating, especially ads apte ed for brick, 
masonry, comers te and stucco. Nota paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part ‘of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

ade in several desirable colors. 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings—Technical Paints 


Write for Color 


























SAVES COAL, HEALTH, FURNITURE, PLANTS. 
BRINGS COMPLETE COMFORT. 











HUMIRAD—Air Moistener. Send for Circulars. 
HUMIRAD COMPANY, INC., 15 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


























Question: What material should one choose 
for the walls of a sun parlor? 

ANSWER: Wall paper may be attractively 
used on the walls of a sun parlor if the wall 
space is sufficient. If the sun parlor occupies 
a place with two outside and two inside walls 
this method may properly be used,—especially 
if sun parlor is furnished more or less as a liv- 
ing-room. The wall paper should be carefully 
chosen as to design and should be varnished 
with a flat or semigloss, hard-drying varnish 
to protect the paper from dampness. The 
paper of course should be applied to plaster 
surfaces. 

QueEsTION: What can be done to stop a 
shingle roof leaking where water backs up from 
the gutters after a freeze? 

ANSWER: One way to overcome 
make the lower part of the roof covering of 
copper or tin perhaps three or four feet up 
from the eaves. This method while effective, 
is expensive and makes a roof unsightly. 

The best method where appearance is a 
question and expense as well, is to lay on the 
roof boards, beginning at the eaves, two paral- 
lel strips of two or three ply roofing material 
like a number that are on the market. The 
strips should be about three feet wide making 
the lower strip lap on to the upper strip about 
a foot, making in all about five feet of the roof 
up from the eaves, covered with the roofing 
material. Nail these strips of roofing with 
regular, large headed roofing nails and shingle 
over the roofing in the usual way. The shingle 
nails make holes in the roofing but because of 
the tar quality of the roofing, it sets up so tight 
around the nails that leaking is practically 
impossible. This method has been success- 
fully tried on country houses where conditions 
were bad and has been successful. 


this is to 


Question: Of what material should an out- 
door swimming pool be constructed and what 
is the best size for the pool? 

ANSWER: Concrete is the best material to 
use and small pools may be constructed with- 
out the use of steel reinforcement but if so 
constructed the walls must be at least half 
again as thick as when reinforced and even 
then are more likely to crack. The thickness 
of the walls and bottom depends upon the size 
of the pool, whether or not reinforcing is used 
and the kind of cement, sand and gravel. Pro- 
cure from the cement company whose product 
you are to use, a book of instructions which will 
give you information needed in determining 
the thickness of walls, foundations and con- 
crete mixture. Valuable hints as to the finish 
of the exposed surfaces of concrete will be 
found in these books of instruction. The size 
and depth of the pool depends so much upon 
its location and the use, that no definite di- 
mensions can be given. The depth depends 
upon whether the pool is mostly for the use of 
children or adults and whether or not any part 
of it is to be used for diving. Its size in plan 
depends largely on how many are to use the 
pool and how much space there is available, 
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and Durable, Fire-proof Tin Roofs 
are assured by using 


eee Ghee: Metal Work 
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Look for the Keystone The Keystone indicates 
i) added below reg- that C om Bteel 
| ular brands key ST been used 





Sheets 
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| and Roofing Tin 
The copper-steel alloy gives greatest durability and 
tust-resistance for Tin Roofs and Galvanized Sheet 

Metal Work—cornices, spouting, eaves trough, etc. 
Leading metal merchants sell KEYSTONE Copper 

| Steel Roofing Tin Plates and APOLLO-KEYSTONE 

! Galvanized Sheets. Send for our latest booklets. 



























FOR SPRING BUILDING (OR 


REPAIRING) USE & INSIST ON 
TRADE-MARKED “!TIDE-WATER” 








LUMBER—BECAUSE IT’S “THE 
GENUINE WOOD ETERNAL.” 
& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 
Look for this on every board— s é 
Accept no Cypress without this mark. ad A 
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_ IN YOUR HOME 


You don’t have to raise the sash or screen or lean 
out of the window to open and close your outside 
shuttersif youinstall the convenient and practical § 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 
Operated from inside your room 

| Absolutely does away with the usual annoy- 

ance of the old-fashioned fixtures—used by 

thousands and recommended by architects 

generally. 

Easily applied to any kind of old or new 
dwelling and so simple in operation 
that a child can open, close, bow and 
lock the shutters in a moment. 
| Drop us a postal now for full information 

and prices. 








Mallory Manufacturing Co. 


516 Broad St. Flemington, N. J. 




























THE WATCH DOG 
OF THE COAL PILE 


T keeps the furnace always within bounds. _It pre 
vents the heating plant from burning up more coal 











ful temperature throughout the house. 
Pd IN NEAR OCIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 


night. 
burning coal or gas. Guaranteed satisfactory. 
Write for Booklet. 





. MINNEAPOLIS. HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Av.So., Minneapolis; Minn. 


thanis actually needed to keep a uniform, even, health- 


automatically controls the drafts and dampers day and 
Works perfectly with any kind of heating plant 
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“SOUTHAMPTON” SEAMLESS RUGS 


The demand for a high-grade Floor Covering in a decorative but unobtrusive design 
is fully met by the ‘“‘Southampton’” Seamless Chenille Rugs. 


The pattern illustrated, which is a private design obtainable exclusively from us, is 
produced in three distinctive color-effects—in dark blue or soft green on a rich tan ground, 
and in black on a beautiful taupe ground. Made in three regular sizes—6 ft. x 9 ft., 
8 ft. 3 in. x 10 ft. 6 in., 9 ft. x 12 ft. Also woven to order in any width without seams up 
to 30 feet, any length, and in a combination of any two colors selected to harmonize with 
the decorative scheme in view. Also in a wide range of lustrous Solid Colors, with or 
without self-color borders, and Two-tone Effects. Inquiries invited. 


Our “Bar Harbor” (made in blocks 18 in. square) and “Narragansett” (oval) WVvoven Rush 
Rugs, imported from the Orient, are without equal for Porches, Loggias and Sun Parlors. Various 


sizes, in Plain Natural Color and Contrasting Colors. _ Illustrated circular sent upon request. 
Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Talks With 


O you like our April cover? We 

don’t see how anyone can help 
but like it—or rather, we shouldn’t 
be able to see how anyone could 
help but like it if we were younger than 
we are and hadn’t learned by expe- 
rience that folks are generally quite 
able to do things that are altogether 
different from the things we are able 
to do. But could anyone help but 
love that helpful and “bossy” little 
girl holding so firmly to the tugging 
kite string that her sturdy body is 
personified resistance? How we should 
like to give her a little spank! 

Perhaps some people will say that 
houses don’t look like that—and they 
don’t, more’s the pity; most houses 
look serious and this house, of a period 
that might be called Gay Gothic, is 
as irresponsible as the April wind that 
is philandering with everything from 
the smoke coming out of the chimney 
to the curtains blowing out of the door 
—if they are curtains. 

Anyway, we like it so much that 
we have thought it would make a de- 


mine 
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lightful picture to hang in a nursery or a child’s room, and we have 
had a limited number printed, proof size (93” x 125’) on heavy white 
you 
have one for 35 cents—as long as they hold out—and with the narrowest 
of gray-black frames outside a narrow white margin, you will have a 


paper and without lettering of any kind. We shall be able to let 


picture to cheer your soul on dull days. 


The May cover for our House Furnishing Number is going to be 


Cover Design.... Maurice Day 


Shopping Guide. . Baie Wee ie ti ees EA aa ae ee 
Frontispiece: ‘“The Home Church” built by the Moravians at 

Salem, North Carolima, int800. .. . <5. 6.6 sec cacenunscvess 
The Workingman’s Home from the Workingman’s Point of 
Ralph E. 


ROLE Winslow 
A Successful Housing Achievement: The Bridgeport Housing 
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Talks, Part I] 
Old Lights and Lamps 


Practical Garden 
.Alice Van Leer Carrick 
Somewhere in New England—Part II]]—The Chronicle of a 

Hoover Recruit in the Rural Districts. ote ebteay auc te 
.Ida R. Fargo 
A One-Room House in Southern California. .....Winifred S. Hill 
An Old-fashioned Bedstead for Fifteen Dollars... Mary S. Hillman 


One Way of Solving the Servant Problem. . 


TERMS: $2.50 a year; six months, $1.25; single copies, 25 cents 


Instructions for renewal, discontinuance, or change of address should reach this office three weeks preceding date of issue. 
Copyright, 1918. 








Editorials: 








Our Readers 


another by Mr. Day in which children, 
typically humorous in their serious 
make-believe, are playing at setting 
up housekeeping on a strip of carpet 
under the blue sky—and again the 
little girl is “‘bossy.”’ Of this cover, 
also, we are going to have art proofs 
made so that, in time, you may havea 
series of Mr. Day’s drawings on your 
nursery walls. 

Another thing we want to ask you: 
weren’t you interested in Mrs. Hill- 
man’s account, in this April number, of 
how she managed to make over an old 
hybrid bed into a four-poster—and 
for $15? And weren’t you interested 
in seeing how the same Mrs. Hillman 
had made a desk out of a bureau? 
She told about it in the Ma ch num- 
ber, you know. 

Well, if you, or anyone you know of, 
has done similar things, write and 
tell us about them with a photograph 
or two, and we shall be most glad to 
pay for all available descriptions and 
photographs at our usual rates. 
Haven’t you often taken more real 





comfort and pride in some discarded piece of furniture that you have 
brought back to usefulness in a new guise than you have, perhaps, ever 
taken in the shiny and new, fresh from the shop? We know we have. 
We have a dressing table made out of a packing-box for books that is 
as pretty as a May orchard—guess we better send in a description of it 
to THE House BEAuTIFUL and get those space rates. 
enough to buy that—but why particularize, we need so many things. 


We might get 
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“The Home Church” built by the Moravians at Salem, North Carolina, in 1800. 
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THE WORKINGMAN’S HOME FROM THE WORKINGMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 
By RALPH E. WINSLOW 


Mr. Winslow is himself a workingman in one of the oldest of our ship-building concerns and has long felt the need, which has become acute since the 
war, for well-built and homelike houses for the workers in the shipyard in which he is employed. Ina letter tous he says, ‘Something should be done 
to prevent the building of more horrible soap-boxes with roofs simply because the workingman knows nothing of architecture. In my town there is the 


same lack of decent housing for the men at our shipyard. 
no houses in which they can live.”’ 


he can take pride in, and the problem is engaging the attention of some of our best architects. 


Seventeen applicants came for one house in one day and we cannot get men because we have 
But something has already been done in many parts of the United States to give the workingman the kind of home 


Following this article by Mr. Winslow are photographs 


that give some idea of what The Brigdeport Housing Company 1s doing at Bridgeport, Connecticut. The demand is creating the supply, and the houses 
that are being built are full of suggestions for the individual house-builder.—Tue Epitors. . 


=S\E workingmen are facing a situation which is 
bringing disaster to both us and our em- 
ployers and is creating a social unrest that 
is raising a great deal of havoc with our 
industries. 

There are numerous causes for the unrest 
but one of the principal causes is our in- 
ability to find comfortable, convenient and 
attractive homes for our families in the 
suburban and rural districts. 

During the past two or three years, employers have had diffi- 
culty getting and keeping their skilled laborers, and investiga- 
tions have shown that one of the greatest causes for the constant 
change and shifting of the skilled laborer was lack of proper 
housing accommodation for the worker. 

The workingman now is no longer an ignorant laborer con- 
tent to live in old, inconvenient, cold, cheerless and unsani- 
tary houses and he will leave these conditions as soon as 
possible to go to new places where he can live decently 
and where there have been erected neat pretty bungalows 
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and cottages that he can buy on easy terms or live in at 
moderate rent. 

The industrial employer and ship-builder finds that it pays 
to have his employees living where they are happy, healthy, con- 
tented and proud of their home and when their employers take 
interest in them by helping them to live in decent homes they 
get more than repaid for their interest and investment by an 
increased loyalty and interest in their work, both in quantity and 
quality. 

Most employers are realizing that it is necessary to have a 
restaurant, club, band, recreation room, bath, etc. for their 
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The floor plans of the kind of 
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six-room house that Mr. Wins- 
low thinks would suit the work- 
ingman. 


“ This photograph shows a six- 
room cottage,” writes Mr. Wins- 
low, “built at Quincy, Mass. 
which is quite similar in interior 
plan tc my _ six-room design. 
This house has no fireplace nor 
glass sun porch and is about one 
foot smaller in each dimension. 
The contractor told me he built 
it for about $3,000 actual cest, 
less the land and grading.” 
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The four-room bungalow. 


employees and it is only one more step to make it possible 
for them to make provision for decent houses. It is neces- 
sary to take care of the machinery and tools—and also 
the human machinery—if it is going to give the greatest 
efficiency. 

With money invested in business, real estate no longer 
pays as large dividends, so capital hesitates to build and it is 
up to the manufacturer to provide places for his employees 
tolive. If he desires to keep his plant provided with human 
fuel, there must bea place to keep it or it will not stay with 
him long. 

The employer can usualiy afford to provide living accom- 
modations for his workmen without going into the real 
estate business. If there is no profit or even a slight loss 
in the workingmen’s homes, it will be more than made up 
in the general increase of efficiency of his plant, in the 
fact that there is no breaking in of new men, no depart- 
ments running on short time or short of help,—in fact a 
co-operative plant, owing to the friendly and loyal feeling 
between employer and employee. 

Granted that the manufacturer decides that it is necessary 
to build houses to accommodate his workmen, what will he build? 
There are hundreds of different plans and types of exteriors and 
construction which can be used. All more or less good. He 
takes pride in his town and wants every new building to make 
his town more attractive and advertise his place of business, 
and he also wants to house his men as economically as possible 
and, at the same time, have every house the kind his men will 
want to live in and to which they will grow attached, so that 
they will stay with his plant. 

This article deals with suburban and rural communities and 
also with the skilled laborer such as the machinist, gas engineer, 
marine architect, draftsman, ship-builder, foundry man, shoe 
worker, electrical worker, and other high grade industrial work- 
ers who are educated and want to live in homelike homes with 
the desire to live right and be respected by their neighbors. 

Now what kinds of homes do we want? | believe that we 
need four-, five- or six- and seven-room bungalows and cottages 
that can be built to rent for from $20 to $32 or $33 per month. 
The six-room type of two-story cottage that can be rented from 
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$26 to $30 will probably be the most popular size of house 
to build. We want some land, but not too much, as we 
are not farmers and most of our time is taken up with our 
industries, but we want a little grass, room for a small patri- 
otic garden and a little space between our house and our 
neighbor, but not too much land, say 5,000 feet, as a large 
plot of land costs money and will increase our rent or the 
cost of buying if we want to, as many do, on an easy pay- 
ment plan. 

Our houses must be well built to save cost in upkeep 
and depreciation, and must be economically designed to 
save cubage and heating space. There should be bed- 
rooms sufficient to furnish sleeping accommodations for 
four, five or six persons as the case may be. 

We want comfort, convenience, livableness, attractive- 
ness and the something that will make us love and take 
pride in our homes. 

There must be a good living-room, a well designed and 
workable kitchen, a bathroom, a good sized porch, and plenty 
of closets and conveniences to make the housework easy. 
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The five-room bungalow. 


First, | will take the plan of the four-room bungalow. It has 
a good living-room with plenty of light and ventilation and wall 
space for furniture. A workable kitchen with an eating nook 
in one corner, bath and two good bedrooms each accommodating 
two persons, and a good piazza which could be glassed in making 
five rooms for both summer and winter. There are plenty of 
closets and many little conveniences, and it is suitable for the 
small family. There is a very little waste space and the arrange- 
ment is excellent for the small family with a small income and 
probably could be rented for from $20 to $22 per month. The 
living-room could be used as a dining-room on special cccasions, 
but the eating alcove would be used most of the time, | expect, 
and at times the sun porch could be used as a dining-room, 
especially in the hot weather. 

The five-room bungalow has practically the same accommo- 
dations as the four-room bungalow with the addition of a dining- 
room. It is a little more pretentious plan and could be used 
by the family that is small but wants a little more room and 


(Continued on page 314) 
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A SUCCESSFUL HOUSIaG &A 


HEN the war broke out in 1914 there 

became suddenly necessary a read- 
justment of the industrial centers of the 
countriés concerned. Normal business 
life was immediately disturbed and the 
accent for industrial output was placed on 
war necessaries of one kind or another 
lhis meant a centralization of plants and 
as each of these centers employed many 
thousands of men, it meant also a cen- 
tralization of community life. Many 
hundreds of houses had to be built at 
once in order to accommodate workers in 
the vicinity of their work. Most of 
these houses were small! houses. 

We are not quite sure what hap- 
pened on the Continent but it is prob- 
able, since France and Belgium and 
later Italy were counted upon to fur- 
nish troops rather than munitions, 
that the housing problem was not so 















These two triangular tracts are 


Houses for Industrial Workers Built 
by the Bridgeport Housing Company 


immediate or on so large a scale in 
these countries as was the case in Eng- 
land. England was looked upon for sup- 
plies from the beginning and to create 
supplies in sufficient quantities she 
had to create whole cities in which they 
were to be produced. Just at first she 
attempted what might be called a tem- 
porary housing scheme. She argued no 
doubt that the war was, comparatively 
speaking, a temporary affair, and that 
the readjustment of after-war conditions 
would necessitate a_ redistribution of 













known as Bridgefield Park 
and the Lordship devel- 
opment. The former is 
part of a much 

: larger scheme 
re which will be 
: carried out 
later on. 





CHIEVEMENT 


workers and their homes. Before, how- 
ever, she could put this temporary policy 
into execution to any great extent, she 
reversed it and determined to build 
houses of as good a quality as if they were 
to last out the lives of the workers. Her 
reasoning here was twofold,—first, the 
slight difference in cost between tempo- 
rary and permanent houses, and, second, 
the danger of temporary houses degen- 
erating after the war into slum districts. 
The new industrial cities of England are 
therefore of a self-contained and perma- 
nent character. 

The same problem has now struck 
the United States. With her entry 
into the war she was met with a 
situation which meant centralization 
as it had in England,—which meant, 
in turn, homes for the workers and 
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side, back to the rear line of the rear entry. 





This five-room house varies in plan (mot shown here) from the other 
five-room house shown on this page in having the kitchen back of the 
dining-room—which is at the right. The house extends, on dining-room 
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homes of such an arrangement and follow- 
ing such a plan that the life of each com- 
munity should be self-contained. In other 
words, the United States was (and at 
this writing still is) faced with a problem 
of creating a great many industrial cities. 
How this shall be done and whether the 
result shall be of a temporary or perma- 
nent character and whether, if it is 
to be of a permanent character, the 
houses shall be properly planned, 
spaced and generally studied for con- 
venience, durability and _ sanitation, 
are questions which, judging from re- 
sults, have not been definitely settled. 
Many forces are at work exerting an 
influence in different directions and 
an equilibrium has not yet been estab- 
lished. The government wants imme- 
diate results with an eye to prompt and 
efficient prosecution of the war. The 
owners want houses which shall give 
them at least as good accommodations 
as they have been used to. Architects 
wish to make these homes as good 
as possible from every point of view. 
Contractors want to get them built as 
speedily and as economically as possi- 
ble. It is doubtful with all these ele 
ments at work, whether though all the 





Second floor plan of house at right. An attractive five-room house. 


forces are working for the winning of the urban people for many generations. 
war, they can be resolved into harmony Furthermore they have been workers, and 
in time to achieve a uniformly good re- for workers, as for others, a caste system 
sult. still obtains to a marked degree. For 

England had one and a very important this reason the houses which accommo- 
advantage over the United States in the date them have come to conform to cer- 
matter of houses. Her country and sub- tain definite requirements, and these re- 
urban people have been country and sub- quirements, in turn, have come to be 
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First floor plan of double house on opposite page. 
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First and second 
floor plan of six- 
room house 
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embodied in houses which are at once 
practical and artistic. In other words the 
small house type in England is well de- 
veloped and well understood, as is the 
arrangement of this type into communi- 
ties, and when the English architects 
attacked the industrial problem they 
had these models on which to -base their 
work. This advantage is not true in the 
United States. Here our classes change 
and intermingle and the houses which 
accommodate them change and _inter- 
mingle too. We have no type which 


commands the development of itself. 








Type of dcuble five-room house. 








For this reason it is very 
desirable to seize upon 
and present for as wide 
a consideration as possi- 
ble, any excellent exam- 
ples of the small house 
which has solved practi- 
cally and artistically the 
new problem for our in- 
dustrial centers. 
Prominent among such 
examples as they come to 
our attention, are these 
houses designed by Mr. 


Sturgis 
for the 
new centre at Bridge- 
port, Conn. The 


Bridgeport project is 
not a government pro- 
ject but the prob- 
lem in many of its 
aspects is similar to the 
problem which the 
government is trying to 
solve. The Bridgeport 
project results from the 
effort of what is known 
as the Bridgeport 








Six-room house. 


Housing Company, which is made up of 
manufacturers and others whose interest 
it is to accommodate their employees. 
Nor are these houses here presented 
typical of all classes of workmen. Mr. 
Sturgis has solved the problem for only 
asection of the Bridgeport community 
and this section is that of the better paid 
workmen. 

The plans here shown represent houses 
of the four-, five- and six-room type,— 
both double and single house examples. 
They show a high excellence in all 
matters pertaining to the small house. 








Second floor plan of double five-room house. 





They are studied first with refer- 
ence to grouping as a whole,—next 
with reference to the site for particular 
houses and then for compactness and 
usefulness of plan, ecomony of con- 
‘struction and quality in exterior de- 
sign. We have not had an opportunity 
to study the Bridgeport plan as a whole. 
No doubt all of it is good. We have 
studied the plan of the section here 
shown and we believe it to be a very 
fine example of community plan as far 
as it goes. And we believe the houses 
and their several examples furnish a 
model not only to the government but 
to community builders anywhere that 
similar climatic conditions obtain. 
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PRACTICAL 
GARDEN HELPS 
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Besides the stakes there are other desirable plant supports 


For taking about small 


tools, | have found nothing so convenient as an English flower basket. 


OT only can women who garden help themselves by providing 
the right tools: often the garden accessories can be so selected 
as to be comfortably used by a woman. 
sash for the hot bed or cold frame, small sash, strong but light, 


can be procured. 


Fach sash is three by three feet. 


Instead of the full-size 


Mine are of cypress, which does not warp. 
| have the three-sash frame, 


giving twenty-seven square feet under glass, which is sufficient 


for my purpose as | have a seed frame also. 


The latter was 


provided for the gardener’s use and the sash would be unmanage- 
able for me if | had not had it attached by strong hinges to the 


frame. 


f can thus easily raise it and fasten it open. 


Some Sweet William seed gathered where we had tea in the 
little garden of the farm at Uriage les Bains, was planted in this 


frame. 


The Sweet William came up and was transplanted. 


Growing with it we found a plant of the white galium, familiar 


to us in our walks in the south of France. 


waif slipped in with the 
cosmopolitan Sweet Wil- 
liam I do not know, but 
it is all the more eloquent 
of its home scenes, steal- 
ing in upon us as it did. 

Now and then comes 
to the garden a quite 
perfect spring, sun and 
showers proportioned to 
bring a growth which 
gladdens the heart. 
Such a spring, however, 
is quite surely followed 
by lashing winds, and 
the heart aches at the 
sight of the mangled 


stalks and torn foliage. 
But the love of gardens 
is ages old, and garden- 
makers 


have devised 








“Upon this seat we arrange the flowers, sort the sweet herbs, in short, do all the common 


but happy things the home life calls for. 





How this little French 


GARDEN TALKS 


EDDY NORRIS 





By ELIZABETH 


means to ameliorate the sometimes harsh. 
ways of nature. Yet | have heard those who 
prize their gardens and work hard in them, 
cry out in despair after a sudden summer 
storm—* My lilies are all down. What shall 


| do!’ These people were, of course, ama- 
teurs. Professionals and commercial gar- 


deners have a money value at stake, and 
their forethought, quickened by this fact, makes provision 
for these expected occurrences. 
Is it not a pity that what is done unquestioningly 
for money we should fail to do just for the joy and 
content, which is all that money can bring that is worth 
while? 
The cost of plant supports can deter no one from their 
use, for it is, or can be made, very small indeed. 
Of the garden stakes shown here the Japanese bamboo 
(easily distinguished by the joints) are the best. They are 
the highest in price, but will last a lifetime if taken care of. 
When garden stakes, markers and labels are looked upon as 
of too little importance to be preserved from year to year, 
then indeed, will the expense of keeping on hand an 
adequate supply be considerable. But such practice is 
surely poor management,—a waste, not only of the 
money spent but also of the time used in reordering and, 
like all waste, economically and morally wrong. 

Next in cost and usefulness are those of Chinese cane. The 
Southern cane is still less in price but more easily broken. 
The unpainted hardwood stakes also supplied by nurserymen 





are excellent and cheap. For slipping through masses of Gypso- 
phila to hold its misty foliage and flowers in the spaces where it | 

is wanted and for all light work where invisibility is a special i 
object, the galvanized wire rose stakes are invaluable. 


The cheapest way to secure a good supply of garden stakes is 
to have the different sizes, half-inch, three-quarter, and inch 
square, run out at a mill. These, when cut in the desired 
lengths, can be quickly painted dark green by dipping them in 
the painting-tube shown second on the left in the photograph. 
This tube is a piece of galvanized conductor for eaves-water, left 
by the plumber and afterward fitted by him with a tight bottom. 

Besides the stakes 
there are other desirable 
plant supports that 
greatly simplify holding 
in natural-looking posi- 
tions the luxuriant her- 
baceous growths, which 
tied together in bunches 
at once cease to be 
beautiful. Because the 
staying of tall, slender 
plants like rudbeckia, 
boltonia and heleniums 
is difficult to accomplish 
without detracting from 
their natural grace | like 
to grow as many of these 
as possible within groups 
of branching shrubs 
like azaleas. Grown in 


We call it the Harvest Seat.” this position they are } 
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on the left with their accompanying zine labels. Of all labels | like best those of 
soft copper upon which the name is inscribed with a stylus. They are really 
“indelible.” A bunch of them is shown second in the upper left hand corner. 
Next to these copper labels will be seen a pair of Japanese flower shears. 
With what directness are our wants at times supplied! So much so that we 
feel almost as if someone unseen had handed us the object of our desire. In 
reading one of the charming Japanese garden books, | saw for the first time an 
illustration of Japanese shears. They were so eloquent of the virile grasp of an 
eager garden-worker that | wanted a pair in my own hands. | did not express 
my desire nor did | expect ever to have 
them. Soon after, | visited a friend who 
said, “| havea little thing lately brought 
from Japan; | think you weuld like it to 
use In your garden,”’ and she laid these 
Japanese shears in my lap! | keep them 
in my tool basket and use them for cut- 
ting raffia and cord in all tying of shrubs 























4 ‘a and vines. Their big handles make 
| (i them especially convenient to hang on 
“This five-fold frame of galvanized wire, five feet high 4 ii — ; tool belt. For the gathering ol 
supports and restrains an otherwise uncontrollable com- | ' i flowers l like best the French flower 
frey. F i" | scissors, Which cut and hold the stem 
supported by the stout shrub branches, above : h H | so it cannot drop in some inaccessible 
which they sway and turn in their own match- , | | ‘| place. 
less way. The growing of two or more varieties | | i _ For taking about small tools | have 
in the same ground space is easily accomplished found nothing so convenient as an Eng- 
if sufficient nourishment in the form of compost . im h f lish flower basket. It is strong and 
is regularly added as mulch. This double use | Hail i broad and shallow and so presents them 
of the area not only lessens the care but greatly ! Hs | all to the grasp. 


In pruning and tying, that pleasant 
work of which there is so much around 
a garden home, the tool belt shown is 


adds to the beauty—a matter to be more fully 
discussed later. Clumps of delphinium, of 
echinops, of helianthus are kept within bounds 
by the use of the folding wire supports shown 
inthe photograph. They come in three and in 


1. Galvanized wire rose stakes 
2. Painting tube. 
3 


inch stakes made at 





ill and 


four folds and in different heights. The small painted by dipping in painting- 
four-fold frame at the left, | use for such _ 

. : Je _ 4. Southern cane. 
tomatoes as | do not wish to train to stakes. A 5. Full-size Japanese bambo 


five-fold frame, five feet high, supports and © Bamboo cut to length most 
generally useful. 


restrains an otherwise uncontrollable English Unpainted hardwood stakes. 
comfrey. These high frames, or trellises, are 8. Bamboo tops cut from those of 
also useful as substitutes for pea brush in the ee non 
vegetable garden, and for annual vines for 

temporary screens. Their uses are endless and as they fold up they require 
but little storage space. 

If you are familiar with tne manner of growth of the Oriental iris, you know 
how difficult it is to keep its tall, almost grass-like foliage effective in a formal 
border where shape is of as much importance as color. To do this | learned 
to use the painted iron hoops—like croquet wickets—known to nurserymen 
as “wrought iron borders.” Of these | have three sizes as shown in the 
center of the illustration. Four or five of the middle size (ten by fifteen 
inches) thrust into the ground around the base of the Oriental iris clump 
will hold the foliage up to a height of ten or twelve inches—just.enough to 
allow the upper length of it to flow over in a vase shape. No support shows. 

The tallest of these hoops or “borders’’—put under overhanging shrubs 
like Anthony Waterer Spirea, lifts the branches sufficiently to admit the 
erass trimming machine, without detracting from the lovely over-sweep of — an invaluable help—one is constantly dropping the 
this charming shrub. | have mentioned only a few of the hundred uses pruners and reaching for the raffia, or the cord, 
for these “helps” throughout the summer. or the wire. I first saw these belts used at the 

We all like the rows in our vegetable garden straight and if it once falls to © Woman’s Horticultural College in Swanley, Eng- 
our lot to use the cultivator between them we shall insist that they be straight. land. Seeing, as | did there, a rosy, exercise- 
To insure this | have had markers made of discarded gas pipe, eighteen inches rounded girl wearing one of these belts, deftly 
long, two for each row that the garden space allows for. White cotton twine pursue her way from vine to vine, no tools falling 
stretched taut across the garden from marker to marker gives a distinct guide and interrupting the work,—was to be at once 
for the furrow-maker. In the top of each stake a hole was pierced, through convinced of my own need of such a belt. 
which is put the copper wire of the appropriate label. Shown with these Of as much importance as the use of the right 
in the center of the illustration are the usual label rods, having a drilled eye tools in garden work, is the wearing of the right 
for the label wire in one end of each. They are also shown behind the frame (Continued on page 300) 





“ Small sash, strong but light, made of cypress three by three 
feet square.” 
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Girandole with an Indian Chief as the bearer of the 


light. 

In the arched panel is a Sheffield stick, one of a pair, ten 
inches tall, of the shell and scroll pattern, without a trace 
of copper showing. 


KNOW a lucky lady who has twenty-seven 
pairs of old candlesticks, to say nothing of the 
| odd ones she possesses. Of course it is L.; | some- 
times think that she has just to wish for a thing 
hard to have it fall into her waiting hands, though, of course, 
| do know that patient, intelligent persistence has a deal to do 
with it, too. And she deserves the candlesticks for, every night 
of her little girlhood in Vermont, she went to bed by the light 
of a tallow dip. 

But before |, like a fortunate showman, display her treas- 
ures, let me tell you something about the old lights and lamps 
that our forefathers worked and courted and studied by. | 
quoted that simple, revealing sentence from Judge Sewall’s 
Diary because, in the twentieth century when the ease of elec- 
tricity makes even striking a match a weari- 
some process, it is so hard for us to visualize, 
to imagine in the least degree what the seven- 
teenth century was enduring in real efforts 
and privation. Picture to yourself the first 
pioneer light. a pine torch—‘“‘candle wood” it 
was called—flaring and dancing and answer- 
ing the flames on the hearth, for in the earliest 
days of the Colonies there were no lamps or 
candles. Tallow was lacking; cattle and sheep 
grazing on the commons belong to a somewhat 
later time, and in the earliest letters and inven- 

















These smaller pairs of candlesticks are just as characteristic and different 
as their taller brothers on the opposite page. 





AnEmpire candle- 
stick picked up at a 
Paris rag-fair,aswas 
the smaller stick, 
one of a pair, very 
old, with brass disk 
, to catch the wax. 


OLD LIGATS 


“Then I rose, lighted a Candle at Father’s fire, that had been 
raked up from Saturday night, kindled a Fire in the chamber” 
—The Diary of Samuel Sewall 


tories of Governor Winthrop, about 1632, we find constant men- 
tion of “ordinary suet and tallow” and “tallow and wick” as being 
among the necessities to be imported. When the candles them- 
selves were sent over they cost fourpence apiece, no small item of 
expense in a Colonial menage, nor would it be today, for this same 
fourpence must be multiplied by three to give its real purchasing 
power now, and a candle for a quarter would be a decided luxury. 
Even as late as 1730 they were used sparingly. In his quaint, 
gossiping diary Samuel Sewall, telling of his unsuccessful wooing 
of Madame Winthrop, writes,—and, by the way, if you want an 
illuminating, fluent commentary on the life of the times you 
should surely read him—‘ Madame Winthrop not being at Lec- 
ture, | went thither first; found her very serene with her dater 
Noyes, Mrs. Dering and the widow Shipreev sitting at a little 
Table, she in her armed Chair. She drank to me and | to Mrs. 
Noyes. After awhile | pray’d the favor to speak to her. She 
took one of the Candles, and went into the best Room, clos’d 
the shutters, sat down upon the Couch.” Now, since both 
were well along in years, her one candle must be attrib- 
uted to frugality, not coyness. Where did all the candle- 
sticks come from, | wonder? There are so many now. In 
1636 they were important enough to be mentioned in several 
wills, often just a single candlestick being noted. Sixty years 
later, part of a legacy is recorded as being paid in 40 “‘brass can- 
dlestiks of a middle cize.” In 1719 they were still being ordered 
from London; Judith Sewall’s wedding outfit included ‘“Two pair 
of large Brass sliding Candlesticks, about four shillings a pair, two 
pair of large Brass Candlesticks, not sliding, of the 
newest fashion, about five or six shillings a pair and 
four Brass Snuffers with Stands.”’ 

So much for candlesticks. A method of lighting 
almost equally used, following the pine torch, was 
the “ Betty Lamp”’ shaped rather like the old Roman 
lamps, made of brass or iron, hanging from a chain 
that ended in a large ring so it might be suspended 
where it would give the reader his best light, some- 
times on the round in the back of a chair, sometimes 
from a hook on the mantel-shelf. The body was 








Candle mould, three whale-oil lamps and two ‘“‘Betty Lamps,” 
the latter could be suspended where they would give the reader 
his best light. 
































AND LAMPS 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


filled with tallow or oil and a little rag or wick inserted at 
the lip. | have burned a Betty Lamp! | did not see what 
could possibly be the use of one in the house if you didn’t 
know how it worked. So | took the larger one, the brass 
one there in the picture, filled it a third full of tallow and 
inserted a rudely twisted wick. It burned for an hour with 
a flame steadier and larger than a candle flame, and by a simple 
process of arithmetic | arrived at the conclusion that the lamp 
filled would burn nearly three hours. This one came from 
Massachusetts, the smaller iron one from Virginia, and both 
are furnished with the little metal pin for picking out the tallow 
or oil when it became clogged. The light the Betty Lamp gave 
was quite possible to read by; it was only when it went out 
that | regretted my experiment, for it left a confused, mutton-y 
sort of smell. | immediately understood why the Colonists 
when they found the abundant bayberry bushes growing along 
the seacoast hastened to make their wax into candles for, “if 
accident puts a candle out, it yields a pleasant fragrancy to all 
that are in the room; insomuch that nice people often put them 
out on purpose to have the incense of the expiring snuff.” 

Some day | shall make many of these spicy things, and burn 
them in your honor when you come to see me. For | have 
moulded and dipped candles myself! My spirit of research 
would not let me rest until | had tried, and | had always wanted 
to use these old candle moulds discovered in a village attic. My 
market-man, who is of an obligingness—often he looks up 
antiques for me when he goes hunting or fishing in the back- 
woods for such is the neighborliness of a little country town— 
got me all the tallow | wanted, and | embarked on what | am 
sure was one of the most endless of Colonial tasks. Moulding 
is not so difficult; perhaps that is why experts insist that a 
“‘dipped’’ candle is a much superior product. The difficulty of 
moulding is merely a question of getting the wicks properly 
“threaded” through. I used a large darning-needle, and as | 
worked | couldn’t help hoping that the ancestress whose spirit 
was urging me on had something better to work with than the 
poor, sleazy stuff that is sold for wicking nowadays. | read 
once that Colonial children used to gather milkweed silk and spin 
it into wicking. That seems like capturing a dream, doesn’t itr 
Well, my candlewicking was quite as fragile; it acted possessed: 
gossamer, cobweb, moonshine! It broke if you looked at it! | 
should have been haled before the Spiritual Court; Cotton 
Mather would have admonished me, and that pungently, for my 












he stick in the panel is one of a very old pair picked up 
a rag-fair in Paris. The other sticks were found in New 
England villages. 
Che saucer-like candlestick is one of a pair of travelling 
ndlesticks, very rare. 


expressed state of mind! After the wick has 
been run through the mould and secured at the 
top by being twisted around a nail to hold it in 
place, it is a comparatively simple matter to 
pour in the melted tallow, let it harden, and later remove it much 
by the same process you would use in taking ice-cream out of a 
mould. | must confess to a certain feeling of primitive pride 
when my first candle slipped out, | lighted it and it burned! 
Dipping is infinitely more tedious. You must have a kettle 
full of bubbling, boiling water on top of which the melted tallow 
lies ina thick, yellowish sheet. The wicking must be looped over 
the candle-rods, and twisted into a stout wick. | tallowed mine to 
make them completely straight. Next, if you are a wise woman, 
you will spread papers allover your kitchen floor, for you must dip 
and dip and dip the wicks endlessly into this melted fat—cooled a 
little of course—in between letting them dry hard and firm, for 
a candle dipped too quickly will melt and run. They say, you 
know, that a good worker could dip her two hundred candles a 
day. At my rate of 
accomplishment | 
know | would not have 
been considered worth 
my board and keep in 
Puritan times. | have 
a vague memory of O. 
. coming in and asking, 
“Are you going to fight 
it out along those lines 























Two pair of pressed glass 
candlesticks, one with charm- 
ing lustres. 










Two saucer candlesticks 
and three unusual and 
very old sticks with the 
slide at the side, not at 
the bottom. Snuffer tray 
in front. 


The heavy candlesticks 
at the back of the photo- 
graph at the left are Pol- 
ish, the rest came from a 
little shop in the North 
End of Boston kept by a 
Russian Jew. 

















274 THE HOUSE 
if it takes all summer?”’ Anyhow, no longer do | feel helpless; 
electricity may go, the exigencies of war take our kerosene, 
but my candles like the knitting-needles in “Vassalissa the 
Fair’ will gleam and “‘give me light enough.” 

The three whale-oil lamps represent a little 
later stage of lighting than the Betty Lamps, 
just why it is hard to say, for fish-oil was 
available in the Colonies before tallow. 
However, lamps such as | am showing you 
became common in the eighteenth century, 
and were usually made of pewter, although 
| have seen one pair made of copper and 
heard of another made of brass. The two 
larger ones have double wicks, the middle 
just a single one, and all three represent a 
type of whale-oil lamp much in use in New 
England in Colonial times, and still to be 
picked up cheaply. The little one, for in- 
stance, | bid in at an auction for five cents, 
and the others were a dollar and a dollar 
and a half apiece. Mine are the plainer 
type, but whale-oil lamps can be very lovely. 
|.. and | found just such a treasure when we 
were out on quite another antique errand, 
the quest of a carved bed, to be exact. It 
was one of those blazoned days of 
early autumn, with a blue, hot sky 
and clouds of yellow butterflies 
dancing around our wagon wheels 
as we drove along an enchanting 
wood-road winding up and up with 
a little brown brook to keep us 
company. We found the bed and 
then we found this lamp; a fine, 
lustrous pewter, more beautiful in 
its lights and shades than silver, 
and as graceful and dignified and 
simple in shape as one some Pom- 
peian girl might have used. And 
money couldn’t buy it! They had 
“had it a long time in the family.” 
Oh, well, it is good for your soul to 


Astral lamp with base of marble and gilt 
with pendants beautifully carved. 


The grooved standard of this 
astral lamp is almost classic in 
its simplicity. 


being pressed 











BEAUTIFUL 


have something to want! 
Judge Sewall meant by those candlesticks “not sliding, of the 
newest fashion,”’ because that smaller pair of French candlesticks 








Little glass lamps are delightful for bedrooms and these three 
are particularly pretty. The pair are all glass, the bases 





At first glance these six pairs cf candlesticks seem very much alike, but 
examine them through a reading-glass and you will see the decided differ- 
ence, for no two pairs are exactly alike. 
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Do you know | am wondering what 


are not sliding and they are very old; this 
the round circle of brass, a disk to catch the 
wax-drip, shows. They were picked up at 
the Paris rag-fair among the wreckage of 
some artist’s studio for a franc apiece. That, 
too, was the price of the central candlestick 
bought at the same time, a very fair example 
of Empire though not so good as the larger 
pair, for the chasing on these is beautiful. 
Somehow this pair had drifted to New 
Haven, and L. knew that she had got a 
bargain when she bought them at a little 
second-hand shop for six dollars. 

| am wondering, too, how many of you 
have ever seen a pair of little travelling 
candlesticks like those at the top of the 
pages’ Practically they are just a pair of 
sockets set in deep brass saucers, and they 
are very rare, this particular pair being the 
only ones we have ever found for sale in our 
North Country range. The sockets unscrew 
and fit inside the saucers which, in their 
turn, screw together into one com- 
pact whole. It is said that they 
were first made in Salem {for the 
captains and supercargoes who, if 
they were very prosperous, had them 
fashioned of silver. I like these 
candlesticks; they are very quaint, 
and they are a tribute to one of my 
auction theories. Always talk to 
people gathered together at these 
sales, for by so doing you are almost 
certain to hear of something else in 
the neighborhood that is worth while. 
In this case it was not only the 
travelling candlesticks, but another 
pair and a mirror and a stunning 

(Continued on page 308) 


\stral lamp with fluted 
bronzed standard, fitted for 
electricity. 























SOMEWHERE 


December 27, 1917. 

I have lived to tell the tale, 
Mother Dear! Everything 
was so comfy and homey with 
you folks over the holiday, 
that it just sort of made me 
dread starting for the icy 
north again. You wake the 
child in my nature and it is 
woefully hard to get it to go 
to sleep again. So, you see, | 
dread vacations a bit, for then | get a chance really to love some- 
thing besides my audiences and my work—which up to the play- 
time seemed the biggest things in the world. 

On my way back | stopped at Camp 
anticipated holiday dance. The group from H 
had so carefully planned, and we were so fortunate as to have 
Mrs. C. for our chaperone. When we arrived at the encamp- 
ment gate, Sergeant L met us with three camp jitneys and 
took us to the barracks of the 30th. We were a much excited 
group of damsels for our numbers were hopelessly few as com- 
pared with the thousands of men in that limited territory—and 
you know | always have been of such a modest retiring nature! 
We discovered that there were others who were even more 
retiring, for instead of being met by a bunch of “ Huskies,”’—as 
vou somehow picture all of these soldiers to be—a few shy lads 
welcomed us at the barracks. The mess hall had been com- 
pletely transformed; everything was of piney green with colored 
lights peeking out here and there; with an improvised fireplace 
at one end of the long room, a most clever bit of workmanship 
fashioned by the men themselves; soft music and a real orchestra 
picked from the company ranks,—but very few men! Soon, 
however, we at least knew where they were for we heard them 
upstairs, moving about, legions of them, on that thin floor so 
dangerously near above our heads, but they didn’t have the 


for that much 
met, as we 


courage to stir downstairs. 

From three until five we danced only at intervals, for only 
gradually did the men summon courage to come down. When 
it drew near the time for the luscious supper, the smell of the 
coffee and the other good things overpowered the army over- 
head, and they began to appear in generous numbers—in fact 
they would have quite swamped us, had not other nearby cities 
sent delegations similar to ours. The supper was far from a 
Hoover party and was so satisfying that one hardly dared tackle 
the huge, round pop-corn balls at the end, which the men had 
made themselves. 

Then the fun began; the floor was crowded as were the 
benches at the sides of the hall, and everyone was having such a 
good time. The men forgot their early afternoon attitude for 
everyone of them had found someone whom he could talk to 
about that mother, sister or-sweetheart. When eight o'clock 
came, how those men teased the patronesses to let their respec- 
tive flocks remain just one hour longer, and how they condemned 
themselves for not putting in an appearance at three instead of 
five; but as one of them said, “ There were too darn many of us, 
so blooming homesick we just simply didn’t have the proper 
amount of nerve to queer the party. You may be interested 
to know that I’ve just lost my mother and | have no sister, and 
| didn’t feel that there was anyone who ever could have an 
interest in me, and who really cared whether | was sent ‘ West’ 
or not. At the holiday season it sort of got me, | guess!” 

Ever your, 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


The Chronicle of a 
Recruit in the Rural Districts 
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PART 133 


January 2, 1918. 

Happy New Year, Folkses! 
We are at it harder than ever 
in my game. | guess that 
every game gets that same 
impetus from the conscious- 
ness of a fresh start. 

Do congratulate me, 
Mother! In my letter of last 
week | hardly mentioned 
corn meal, my present stock 
Well, this time | am going to make up 


Hoover 


in trade, did I? 


for it. 

When | tell you, Mother, that you and Father and M 
and all the rest of us are going to be allowed—dare | say priv- 
ileged?—to use thirty bushels of corn products apiece this 


coming year, because of our bumper crop, you can believe that 
it will not only be the hogs that are corn-fed in 1918! The 
whole truth, when simmered down, means we have simply of 
necessity to change the appearance of our tables and instead 
of using so much of the customary wheat, we must improvise 
and use many dishes of the golden corn, if that boy of ours, 
his co-workers and our French cousins, are going to persist in 
this long and ghastly struggle! 

Corn becomes quite hopelessly seasick when it is sent across 
the water, while wheat is an excellent traveler. But if some of 
the corn crop should survive the trip overseas, there are no 
mills to grind it, no home ovens to bake it in, no cooks who know 
how to manipulate it, and worse than that, only a few of our 
men of the U. S. A. who know how to eat it!) The French folk 
would have to develop a taste for it, and unfortunately they 
have had to develop too many tastes thus far in their bitter 
fight. Corn meal is one of our typical dishes. It is up to you, 
for you along with millions of other women have the oppor- 
tunity of the use of a home kitchen, to serve this product at 
every meal in the day, and use it in such a way that it is replac- 
ing the wheat. This may sound difficult, and you may think it 
only a suggestion, but | feel that it is a distinct command from 
those who have a vision of the future. 

lt takes only three tablespoons of wheat flour to make a slice 
of bread. If you are not using those three tablespoons, some 
day it is going to get to the other side, and some big soldier will 
have some of his native United States bread, or a little French 
kiddie will have the privilege of seeing, feeling, tasting and eating 
a slice of white bread. It is said that some of those children 
haven't even seen a slice of any kind of bread other than the 
black bread of war time for two years. So when you make a 
cream sauce, Mother, use corn meal as a thickening agent in 
place of white flour—it truly works splendidly. Old-fashioned 
buckwheat flour thickens a sauce well, too, but makes it a bit 
grayish—however, the person who fears for the color of her 
finished product because she has used a war substitute, had 
just better give up her business. 

Corn meal mush—one either dotes on or abominates. Some 
folks make a whole dinner on mush and milk—and this long 
before the Great War. Do you remember the K ’s, how 
they used to sit down to a soup tureen full of mush with great 
pitchers of creamy milk at either end of the long table? For 
dessert, they ate more mush with maple syrup poured over it. 
And Mr. K—— was a mighty “good provider,” too. He just 
plain doted on mush. 

Make your corn meal mush in quantity! Grandmother 
probably called it hasty pudding, but | hope she was referring 
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to the rapidity with which it disappeared rather than the 
rapidity with which it was cooked! 

In making the Corn Meal Mush always plan for more than 
you are going to need as a cereal. To four cups of rapidly boil- 
ing water, add one teaspoon salt and one cup of corn meal. 
Sift the corn meal in slowly, stirring constantly so that it does 
not become lumpy. Cook directly over the fire for three or four 
minutes, stirring all the time; then place in the top of the double 
boiler and let boil for five hours at the very least. The best way 
is to put the mush on the back of the stove over night, or in a 
fireless cooker. In the morning, beat it up with an egg beater 
just before serving, this makes it so much more delicate. If 
you find that your sugar supply is still very low, add ground 
dates, figs, or raisins, during the last hour of cooking—this adds 
much to the sweetness and flavor of the cereal. It may be 
served with stewed prunes. 

| advise you to make much more than you are going to need for 
breakfast—make two or three times the quantity—and turn 
what is left into baking-powder or coffee cans or bread tins, 
which have been previously rinsed out in cold water so that the 
mold will rot stick. In one mold turn some of the plain or 
fruited mixture; in another mold stir in some chopped left-over 
meat; into another lot add some grated cheese, which should be 
melted in the hot mush before molding, with a bit of tomato 
added if some is on hand and the flavor is desired. You then 
have three dishes which can be fried for breakfast, lunch or 
supper. When desired, roll in more corn meal, or old-fashioned 
buckwheat or rye flour (which has previously been seasoned with 
salt) and brown in a very small amount of fat in a hot frying 
pan. Serve plain or, in the case of the plain or fruited mold, 
serve with syrup; in the case of the meat and the cheese and 
tomato mixture, serve with a gravy or tomato sauce. Honestly, 
all of these dishes are just dreadfully good on a chilly day, for 
they are so piping hot, so crispy and well seasoned. 

You have manifested great faith in me, so | am going to expect 
some more wondrously helpful suggestions from you as you work 
over and vary these simovle suggestions and recipes. 

Very devotedly, 


January 10, 1918. 

DEAR MOTHER: 

| am still “corn-mealing” it, but | promise you that this shall 
be the last spasm on the subject. Though 1 know | have talked 
at length, I’ve not said one-half enough for it is one of our most 
vital food propositions today. Folks seem so lackadaisical and 
so willing to let the other fellow do his bit, and so easily per- 
suaded that if the other fellow isn’t doing his bit then he needn't 
either. Such an attitude is going to be our ruin, if it continues. 
So forgive me if | pass over some more recipes, for if there are 
slackers, it means that you other folks have got to use this 
American product of ours everywhere possible. Use it for 
luncheon and supper, for it can be used in place of flour in thick- 
ening your soups, and in sauces for extending your meats so that 
a little will go a long way. Turn your left-overs into the corn 
meal mush molds and fry them, serving with a sauce or a gravy. 
Use corn meal in place of half of the wheat that you ordinarily 
eat in your crackers for soup and salads—this recipe | will 
enclose in my letter. Use corn and its products, such as corn- 
starch, extensively in desserts. Please do not think that | am 
corn meal crazy when | tell you to try a corn meal pie crust. 
To be sure it will not have a top rim, but that can’t matter a 
single iota when we realize that W—— probably isn’t having 
even a smell of any kind of crust these days. 

Brush a pie plate with a heavy layer of fat. Dust it over 
thickly with corn meal and pour in carefully a mixture of squash 
or custard or something similar. Bake until the filling is done, 
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when the crust will have formed a crisp, tender, brown casing 
that holds the pie mixture intact, and which, best of all, is 
pronounced delicious! It is a pleasing variation and a huge 
boon to that much diminished wheat and fat supply. 

Your Indian Pudding has always tasted “ yummily” good but 
try this on the family and see if they don’t think you are putting 
something new on the market. Everyone likes it so very much. 
Tapioca INDIAN PUDDING 

> cup molasses 
1 teaspoon fat 


1 egg 
currants, raisins or nuts 


I quart scalded milk 
> cup corn meal 

4 tablespoons pearl tapioca 

> cup brown sugar 

Stir the corn meal into scalded milk. 
Let boil 3-5 minutes. 

. Add tapioca which has been soaked a few hours. 

. Add rest of ingredients in order given. 

5. Bake in moderate oven one hour or more. 

When one of my hostesses served a harlequin pudding—Oooh! 
thought, ice-cream, and then, no, it didn’t look melty enough, 
it seemed altogether too sure of itself! I approached it cau- 
tiously and discovered it was nothing more than a cup mold of 
your plain white and brown chocolate corn-starch pudding with 
a layer of rose colored pudding between. Somehow it tasted 
one hundred per cent better. I am enclosing Mrs. L.’s recipe 
for it in the end of my long talk to you. | call it an entirely 
successful camouflage, though it may be a bit more expensive 
as to time. 

You can’t imagine how brave and really official | felt last 
night when I arrived at the station after rather an interesting 
session with a good sized audience in a wee grange hall. It fell 
to my lot to be the only prospective passenger,—I say prospec- 
tive for the freight trains have the right of way these days and 
humans wait until they have shifted and switched to their 
heart’s desire, then we follow on. It is quite properly so, but 
the new order can’t help but amuse one—‘“C’est la Guerre!” 
There were no lights anywhere about the building so | fumbled 
about and finally came upon an electric light bulb away up 
towards the ceiling—I know | grew an inch reaching it. When 
the train eventually came, | was much worried to know that 
that light probably would be burning all night, due to my lack 
of height, but on inquiring of the brakeman | learned that it 
was the conductor’s solemn duty to put out the lights and lock 
the stations of comparative size with this along his route. | 
thought of Boston, Chicago, and New York—truly geography 
does make a slight difference! 
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Your own, 


Corn MEAL Crisps 
1 tablespoon fat 
3 tablespoon milk—more or less 
} teaspoon salt 
. Sift dry ingredients together. 
. Cut fat into the flour and add sufficient liquid to make dough so that it 
can be rolled very thin. 
. Cut in fancy shapes and bake in quick oven until brown. 
. Makes sixty wafers 2”” by 2”. 
5. If desired, sprinkle dough with grated cheese and paprika, making into 
cheese straws. 


cup corn meal 
cup flour 
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HARLEQUIN CorRN-STARCH BLANC MANGE 
4 tablespoons corn-starch, or less 1} cups hot milk 
2 tablespoons sugar } teaspoon salt 
> cup milk } teaspoon vanilla 
Mix corn-starch and sugar. 
Add to cold milk, stir, and when smooth add hot milk and salt. 
. Cook over fire 1 minute, stirring constantly until mixture boils. 
. Place in double boiler and cook one-half hour or more. 
. Add flavoring, and pour one-third of mixture into cups which have been 
previously rinsed out in cold water. 

6. Divide the remaining mixture and add coloring matter, such as the pink 
tablet which sometimes comes in gelatin and other packages, or a little beet 
juice, or raspberry juice, to one part of the mixture, and add 1 teaspoon of cocoa 
to the other part of the remaining mixture. 

7. Turnthepink mixtureon tothe white and thechocolate mixtureon tothe pink. 

8. When ready to serve, unmold, and serve with a sweetened milk sauce, 
whipped cream or grate cocoanut over the unmolded pudding, placing a bit of 
jelly on the top. 
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= ANIA rules in my kit- 
chen. It was not 
always so, but in these 
war-lurid times, plans 
turn topsy-turvy be- 
tween a clock’s strik- 
ing. We who stay 
behind take the rem- 
nant of our content, if 
remnant there be, and build with it such 
consolation as we may. 





ONE WAY OF SOLVING THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


If there were More Kitchens Like This One in Oregon:—Modern, Handy, 
Pretty Kitchens—would not the Cooks be More Willing to Stay in Them? 


By IDA R. FARGO 


and drawers galore, is my pretty kitchen, 


very different from the empty, foot- 
wearying room in which my mother 


learned to cook, and where |, too, took 
my first lessons. In my kitchen, ortho- 
doxly opposite across the narrow way, is 
the sink and the stove—no wasted steps. 

The sink is built in the lightest place 
possible, under two carefully screened 
windows, just high enough to be out of 





At either end of my sink are two large, 
grooved drain-boards. At the end of 
each drain-board is a zinc-covered work 
shelf; below all are found drawers and 
lockers, the flour-bin, the sugar-bin, the 
bread box, the knife box, and far to the 
right-hand end is the wood lift which may 
be made into a dumb-waiter if one chooses 
and if one has below a big, cool, cement 
basement as | have. Above my right- 

hand work-shelf is a com- 





































































































My pretty kitchen! It modious cupboard ; above 
sets like a gem ina little the left-hand one is a let- 
bungalow, planned for down ironing board with 
me, built for me. In it— ' electric attachments—no 
happy, homekeeping, clearing off of a table, as 
content—I concocted SCREEN |: | did in my girlhood days, 
fragrant “eats” while H to spread out an ironing 

eighteen swift months PORCH ; sheet, and no going to the 
were swept from the - in basement to carry up a 
calendar. Then the thing portable ironing table (as 
happened, a nightmare Renee oS . [ have seen others do) 
unthinkable, unbeliev- 5 ; when one wants to do a 
able, impossibly insolent! 33] 4 bit of pressing in the 
War, in Derrydale, is but ae yo3 3 kitchen. 
a word. We accept, as vied Bl cur | Bins | 2 Then there is the cool- 
one accepts statistics of “yy uo ing cupboard. My kit- 
the stars. But Derrydale — chen would lose a large 
has not digested the por- SOALe 4% =0" / \ bit of its charm were it 
tent of so small a syllable, ! \ not for this cooling cup- 
nor has it yet compre- : board. It opens handily 
hended the cursing car- [ff 5g === === into the kitchen near to 
nival of devastation those the left-hand drain-board, 








three small letters make. 
The composite mind of our peaceful com- 
munity spews the thing out, a psychologi- 
cal impossibility. But as for me, with the 
swiftness of a shooting star came the end of 
my day of dreams: | saw My Heroin khaki, 
| heard the coming of the troopers’ trains. 
It was the beginning; the end is yet to 
be. I have gone back to my old-time 
office work, busying impatient fingers with 
typewriter keys to keep an aching brain 
from tipping; and Tania, the capable, 
has come to my kitchen. With an unruf- 
fled calm akin to genius she cares for me, 
and for the svelte Cora who bookkeeps 
and occupies my front bedroom. And 
when a day has seemed more indigo than 
others, Tania comfortably assures me 
she intends to stay—lI know others there 
are who have held before her kingdoms 
of greater gain. It is, Tania placidly 
asserts, because my _ kitchen is—my 
kitchen, capably planned, attractively 
modern, comfortable, convenient. 
Rectangular, with built-in cupboards 








the way and yet not so high but that | 
may enjoy the empty, oat-sown lots that 
lie next, and the great oak tree at the 
corner, where they tell me Indians once 
pitched their tents; not so high but that 
| may see my border of roses, and search 
for the meadow-lark that insistently 
pleads, “ Ple-e-ease-e-e — give-Caesar-a- 
drink!’’—though just why Caesar should 
need a drink so badly when the puddles 
are full of rain, | never could see. But 
that is the time of times when the meadow 
lark takes up his peculiar plaint. 

Screens? Yes. There are no flies in 
my kitchen, nor can there be; yet on 
warm sunny days with windows fully 
open one enjoys the air of all outdoors. 
One never tires as one does in a stuffy 
kitchen, and stuffy kitchens are quite as 
often large as small. Size has little to do 
with ventilation, | find. My kitchen is 
neither too large nor too small, but like 
the little wee bear’s bed, in which Golden- 
hair went to sleep so soundly, “ just right.” 


> 
at 


but it extends out over 
the steps that lead from the fully screened 
porch to the basement; through its per- 
forated top and bottom and slat shelves 
streams a constant cold-air draught. 
Except for a few days in hottest sum- 
mer, all food, even to butter and milk, 
keeps in this cooling cupboard perfectly. 
| would never be without it. It is 
handier, by far, than any refrigera- 
tor, and does not require a constant 
supply from an ice wagon. But, of 
course, a real refrigerator has its place, 
and the greatness of that place depends 
on the climate; but in mild western Ore- 
gon, seabreeze swept, that place has been 
largely usurped by the handy, economical 
built-in cooling cupboard. 

At the right of the stove stands a big 
partitioned cupboard, handy to hold 
innumerable things of kitchen-kind, with 
a convenient work-shelf between the top 
and lower parts, the latter being nests of 
good-sized drawers. 

(Continued on page 310) 















A ONE-ROOM HOUSE 
BUILT 


By WINIFRED 


NE of the resulting pleasures of a rather nomadic life has 
been the opportunity afforded of satisfying an innate love 
for “fixing up” interiors. 

They have been of all descriptions—these tents of an hour 
from the rambling twenty-roomed old Spanish palace in Mexico, 
to the present one-room shack on a Southern California ranch. 
3ut mostly they have been of the humbler sort, and | believe 
there is more real fun in planning and executing a simple in- 
terior, having to take advantage of accidental effects and im- 
provised furnishings, than there could possibly be in going 
luxuriously with a full purse to select everything desired, and 
permitting someone else to do all the interesting work! 

This present little house was to be but a temporary dwelling, 
while we ‘‘watchfully waited” for conditions in Mexico to im- 
prove, so we decided to reduce it to the simplest terms. Not 
very much can be done to make interesting the exterior of a 
little oblong box of a house, except to space window openings 
well and pitch the roof happily, with a porch or pergola added to 
mitigate the box-like effect. Our pergola, constructed of 
straight slim eucalyptus poles, adds much to the attractiveness 
and comfort of the camp. The couch hammock swings here, 
doing duty as a bed by night and a lounging place by day. 
Vines protect from the too ardent summer sun, and in the winter 
when they die down, every ray of sunshine is welcome. 

Given a husband who is “handy with tools,” it is great fun 
to experiment and plan as you go along. My big south window, 
which was such a sunny joy this past winter, was the result of 
experimenting at the time we were putting up the joists and 
planning window openings. The smaller windows—eight of 
them—we placed rather high, leaving space below them for 
necessary book-shelves and other built-in furnishings. Also, the 


view of trees and distant mountain tops “composes’’ better 
with the windows high. 

The house measures 20 by 14 feet and might have been 
divided into three cubby-hole rooms, but a big living-room, 
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IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


AND FURNISHED FOR $175 


‘ 


STANTON HILL 


with a tiny kitchen screened off at one end, promised to be more 
satisfactory. A frame for a stationary screen six and a half feet 
high was built, extending two-thirds of the way across the back 
end of the room, and filled in with burlap. This screens in a 
little kitchen, conveniently shelved and with a long narrow 
work table built under the windows. Here the tedium of dish- 
washing operations is lessened by a cheerful view of orchard 
trees and distant green hills. 

Our commodious living-room serves excellently its many uses, 
especially as there is a most useful tent back of the pergola. 
This is a dressing and bathroom, with a tub, running water, and 
various box furniture. Trunks also find space here. 

In building a house where the interior walls are not to be 
masked with plaster or paper, the placing of the joists should be 
considered from the standpoint of looks as well as of strength. 
We battened the walls both inside and out, making them per- 
fectly weather proof and avoiding unsightly cracks. The in- 
terior walls | stained with a silver-gray wood dye, the vellow of 
the pine boards showing through just enough to give a pleasant 
warmth to the gray tone. It is the nicest background my 
sketches and pottery and bits of sculpture have ever known. 
Not many of these, incidentally, are out at a time, for in so 
small an establishment, a cluttered appearance is all too easily 
attained. The Japanese scheme of a few ornaments and these 
changed occasionally, seems a good one. The occupants of a 
house are then much more likely really to see the picture or vase 
or whatever it is. 

The stretching of the burlap ceiling was pernaps the most 
difficult job of the entire building, but we persevered until it 
was tight and smooth, with long battens nailed across under the 
beams, giving a mildly panelled effect, and holding the burlap 
secure. Building paper above the burlap prevents any down- 
sifting of dust. Both gable ends are latticed to allow a cooling 
circulation of air under the roof. 

Stationary furnishings seemed the most economical of space 
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and the most suitable, so our book- 
shelves, desk, china shelves, kitchen 
table and various cupboards were 
built in and stained the same silver 
gray as the walls. Other needed 
pieces of furniture were found in a 
second-hand shop in a neighboring 
town, at very little cost. The old- 
fashioned rocking chairs and chest 
of drawers | painted a primrose 
yellow. The round table and cor- 
responding straight chairs received 
a couple of coats of putty color. | 
hardly knew what to do to the 
seatless chairs (bought for thirty 
cents each on account of that very 
lack), and remembered regretfully 
the Indians who come to the door 
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A built-in desk of the 
simplest design. The 
walls are stained with a 
silver- gray wood dye 
through which the yel- 
low of the pine boards 
shows to warm the gray 

a splendid background 
for sketches or bits of 
sculpture. 














The one large south 
window was a sunny joy 
throughout the winter; 
the couch beneath it was 
covered with an old blue 
hand-woven coverlet 
with blue pillows, and 
the dishes on the built- 
in shelves made another 
spot of color against the 
gray of the walls. 
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in Mexico, equipped with an armful 
of rushes and much patience, to do 
this work. However, satisfactory 
bottoms were finally woven from 
window cord, which is strong enough, 
not too thick, and just the right gray 
color. 

Straight curtains of clear yellow 
material were hung at all the win- 
dows, with an effect of continual sun- 
shine. To offset all this gray and 
yellow, | had an old hand-woven 
blue coverlet for the couch and some 
blue cushions, with a blue hanging 
at the side of the door and a jade- 
green one before one of the cup- 
boards. Round braided rugs of yel- 
low, blue and jade-green, combined 





The dining table was a 
drop-leaf that was very 
narrow when the leaves 
were down. Yellow cur- 
tains hung at all the win- 
dows which—except for 
the large south one 
were placed rather high 
to catch the view of trees 
and distant mountain 
tops. 








On the floor were 
round braided rugs of 
yellow, blue and jade- 
green, combined with 
black and soft gray. The 
second-hand chairs were 
fitted with seats woven 
of window cord—just the 
right gray color. 
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A tiny kitchen is screened off at one end of the living-room by means of a stationary screen 6}’ high. 
he kitchen is conveniently shelved with a long work table built in under the window. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED BEDSTEAD FOR 


[N the March number of THe House BeautTi- 

FUL, I told you about the desk | made out 
of an old bureau. Now I am going to talk 
about my old-fashioned bed, and perhaps 
some of you, who are interested in old things 
as | am, may be encouraged to use what you 
have on hand for there are many possibilities, 
if one can only see them, in the old discarded 
furniture that has been stored away in barn 
and attic. 

| found my old-fashioned bed in a barn in 
the early days of my enthusiasm for the old 
and quaint. 

For some time, the topic of a good deal of 
my conversation had been my desire and hdpe 
of finding an old-fashioned bed for my own 
room, and | guess that my friends were re- 
lieved when at last I found what I wanted. 
It was during one of these conversations with a 
patient of my husband—who is a physician— 
that I heard about the bed that was destined 
to be mine. 

It belonged, my husband’s patient told 
me, to his grandmother’s people in South 
Jersey (I live in New Jersey, too) and I was 
welcome to it for it had been discarded for 
the ubiquitous modern brass bed, and was 
falling to pieces in the barn. All he really 
remembered about it was that it had posts. 

So it was with trepidation and hope that I 
made the trip to the barn, but in the darkness 
of the loft I, too, could hardly tell more 


about it than he had been able to, and | had 
it sent home and set up to see what sort of 
prize | had drawn. 

Some enterprising individual with modern 
ideas had cut off the lower posts and the head- 
board was 


hideous—a combination “Early 





By MARY S. HILLMAN 


Victorian” and “Gothic” made of cherry and 
mahogany with hand carving. A few months 
after it had been in the heated house I realized 
that | would soon have a canopy bed, for the 
head-board had a decided leaning that way. 
Also I was getting very tired of hunting for the 
lower pieces of my mattress in the “cold gray 
dawns.” 

So I set my wits to working as to how | 
might convert the bed into something more 
attractive and comfortable. Again | con- 
sulted my old friend the cabinet-maker who 
had done such wonders with my bureau-desk. 
| made for him a drawing of the headboard 
as you see it in the picture, 
and also of the footboard to 
hold in place the mattress,— 
of course, in the old days of 
feather beds, this would not 
have been necessary. I then 
had the lower posts re- 
placed and the brass ro- 
settes put over the large 
screw holes. The bed is 
held together with screws 
about eight inches long and 
one inch in diameter. It 
was scraped and _ stained 
and box springs and mat- 
tress were placed on the 
slats which had taken the 
place of ropes. The com- 
bination of box springs 
and mattress gives it the 
high appearance of the 
old beds such as one sees 
in the pictures of Mt. 


Vernon. Large castors The old bed that 
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with black and a soft gray, help to “pull 
together’’ the color scheme. A couple of 
pieces of modern hand-printed linen of good 
design, and some old china, contribute plenty 
of “pattern” to vary the plain tones 

The entire cost of the camp, including all 
furnishings, was but $175. There is of course 
no labor cost included, as we contributed 
that ourselves. The experiment has pro- 
vided us a comfortable temporary home, 
and satisfied us that even in so simple an 
establishment it is possible to achieve some 
degree of beauty. 

| had never before actually participated in 
the building of a house, but in nomadic lives 
there are many stories of home-making— 
probably by the time this little home of ours 
appears in the pages of THE House Beauti- 
FUL, we shall have been forced to leave it 
and shall have once again settled—as if for 
all time—in some spot that we must leave 
at a moment’s notice. But if | get a chance, 
I shall send to the magazine pictures of that 
next home, too—if there is a next. 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS 


were also put on, making it easy to move it 
about. 

The only inconvenience about the bed is 
that each time I want it taken down or put 
up, a carpenter has to do it with a bit, as an 
ordinary screw-driver makes no impression 
on the large screws. But then, ‘The course 
of a true lover of old furniture never did run 
smooth.”’ 

Including repairs such as headboard, foot- 
board, posts, castors, brass rosettes, scrap- 
ing and staining, the bed cost fifteen dollars. 
Of course this does not allow for springs 
or mattresses. 





was rescued from a barn and given a new lease of life 














































































ONE SHAKE ONCE we needed a new suit 
MORE and we couldn't afford to 
buy one. We went to the 
clothes closet to see what we could see. There on a hook 
hung a suit we hadn’t worn for months. Was it beyond 
repair? We took it down to examine it. We shook it, and as 
we did so, a mysterious sound came from one of the pockets— 
a tinkle-tinkle-tankle. We plunged our hand in and drew forth 
—yes, you've guessed it—money, real money, forgotten and 
put away when the suit was put away. It was just like find- 
ing it. There wasn’t enough to buy a new suit, but there was 
enough to pay for repairing the old one, and a little over, and 
when it came from the tailor’s everybody remarked how be- 
coming our new suit was, and it seemed like a new suit to us. 

And, again, once we were on the point of throwing away the up- 
holstery material of a Turkish chair when we happened to notice 
that it was double faced—much prettier on the wrong side 
than the right. And we have even found a Paisley shawl 
used as interlining. 

We have given these instances to point a moral, for the war 
has caused many of us metaphorically to shake old garments and 
look at the wrong side of things for double facings. And it is 
good for us that this should be so. Personally, we believe in 
spending money. We want the other fellow to spend it so that 
we can get some, and we want the other fellow to get some of the 
money that we spend. If everybody saved everything, life 
would practically cease—there would be no circulation, for we 
do live by taking in each other’s washing, after all. With the 
war, there is more circulation than ever, but not so much be- 
tween individuals. We are doing our laundry work collectively. 
We are paying our government to help wash the dirty linen of 
the world. 

The private saving involved is a good thing because it will 
cause us to appreciate what we've got. We Americans have 
suffered from a plethora of things, a sort of mania of acqui- 
sition. We are always wanting a touring car or a Jew’s harp, 
depending on our means. But before we have learned to play 
“Our Aunt Sally” on the Jew’s harp, we pine for an harmo- 
nica, and we have scarcely got used to the touring car before 
we pine for a limousine. 

Eastern philosophers tell us that if we will only look long 
enough at any object—a stone, a shell, a flower—we shall see 
the whole universe through it. That sounds absurd, but there 
is truth in the dictum that we ought to get out of anything 
everything that’s init. There is an art of living which is greater 
than the art of acquiring—oh, so satisfying! You can take a 
bite out of it; you can turn around in it and stretch. One of 
the good products of the war will be our gift of seeing new liv- 
ableness in the old house, playing new tunes on the old harmon- 
ica, finding new uses for the old limousine. 





E have sometimes wondered whether 

people, like plants, get pot-bound. A 
house, a home, is a wonderful place of 
course, the altar of the domestic virtues, a center, in its way, of 
communal life, reflecting the larger communal life of state, 
country, and the whole earth itself, which revolves on its axle- 
tree, as Artemus Ward discovered long ago, subject to the con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Papa, of course, is the President in this littke community, 
and Mamma is usually the power behind his chair. Usually 
the President is a very benign autocrat, but what are we going 
to do when his benignity somehow becomes soured? What are 
we going to do when the President gets a spell? 

Everybody in the family knows the spell is coming before the 
spell arrives; they can see those Olympian eyebrows begin to 
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tuary of the gentle, patient Vice-President, God bless her! 











flatten to a horizontal black line; they cannot 
fail to notice the thunder clouds gathering on 
that Jovian brow. 

Is this the man who walked down the center aisle to Lohen- 
grin, so absurdly happy that it was almost pathetic? Can it 
be possible that he has ceased to prize what he panted for, the 
home he described in such romantic colors during those odorous 
summer nights behind the friendly, screening honey-suckle on 
the front porch? Of course not! Perish the thought! He is 
simply becoming house-bound, baby-bound, wife-bound, family- 
bound. 

He has caromed from the library to the living-room, from 
little Matilda to little John. He has sat with the Vice-President 
and reflected that neither of them spoke for three quarters of an 
hour. It would probably be a relief if he joined a rifle club, or 
investigated, in the back room of the corner drug store, the 
intricacies of pinochle; but he feels that this would be an im- 
plied infidelity to his family. Better stay at home and be dis- 
agreeable than engender doubts of the indivisibility of his love. 

We know a wife who says she doesn’t know what her husband 
would do of a Sunday afternoon if it wasn’t for his work-bench 
in the cellar; and another wife we know thanks her stars when 
something happens to disarrange the water system. Out comes 
her husband’s alligator wrench—a weapon powerful enough to 
break the most stubborn spell. We shouldn’t be surprised if 
this sapient lady sometimes tiptoes up to the attic, and with 
a hair-pin or a button-hook—those sovereign woman’s weapons 
—bends the plunger in the tank. 

We would hardly like to believe that change of occupation or 
a real crisis is necessary to restore serenity to the innumerable 
Presidents of those miniature republics scattered throughout 
the land; and the words cellar and attic, we feel, have given us 
the answer. We suggest that every house be furnished with a 
psychological cyclone cellar where husband or wife can be 
alone. Many more things—and many more precious things— 
blossom in solitude than we workmen of the western world have 
any idea of. ‘ 

No less a personage than Dr. Lyman Abbott tells in his 
autobiography that the day before he delivered a sermon he 
spent alone. He even spent the night alone in his study, and 
did not see his family until the next morning, when they looked 
at him, and he looked back at them, with the pulpit intervening 
between them. He frankly confesses that it sometimes seemed 
wisest to him to prepare for his sermon by stretching out and 
taking a nap. And what a refreshment it must have been to 
them, and to him—and would be to any family—if the members 
of it could look at each other in that way once in a while, held 
at arm’s length from one another. 

Edward Carpenter says somewhere that each friendship has 
a natural orbit—we are happiest in our friendship with some 
persons when we are separated from them by a hundred miles. 
Of course the family orbits are necessarily short, but that is no 
reason why they should not be made elastic. The difficulty in 
putting our scheme into operation would be to remove every 
vestige of anything invidious from it. It might be well to have 
an artistic panel beside the President’s sanctum setting forth 
in Henry Van Dykian phraseology the information that, though 
this room was sacred to his uses, he loved his wife and family 
very much. It would be understood, of course, that when 
friend husband had disappeared into his sanctum he had vir- 
tually ceased to exist for the outer world; not even the tax- 
collector would be allowed to disturb his re-creating solitude. 

We have confined our attention to the President’s retreat, 
and there’s a reason for it. Even our imagination balks before 
the delicate luxury, the soft silence, the perfect peace with 
which we would endow another retreat—the impregnable sanc- 
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“At the Farm des Tourpes it is not simply the charm of the central house with its delightful second story loggia 
treatment that delights us, it is the whole composition, enclosing the courtyard.” 


INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSION IN THE SMALLER HOUSES OF FRANCE 


Minor Examples of French Architecture of the Past that 
Hold Suggestions for Modern Composition and Construction 


By ELIZA S. NEWKIRK 
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Illustrated by the Author 
1 
UR first happy and exciting night had house and barn,—points in honest straightforward construction, | 
been spent on French soil and we and details that would be beautiful and useful for adaptation to 
foundit necessary touseour newland — modern needs. i , 
legs early in the morning to make the Our search led us into parts of the country seldom visited by | 
train to the town of Normandy that travellers or students of architecture. Today, unfortunately, 
headed our itinerary. Fortunately even if one is especially interested in small scale domestic archi- 
for us it was market day and our _ tecture in France the tendency is to gravitate naturally to the 
z compartment filled up quickly with Loire valley, or the region near Paris. In the Loire valley the i 
3) nice white-capped old ladies travel- student sees the great chateaux, a series of show places which 
ling to the nearest market town with with a few notable exceptions have been shorn of all liveable 
baskets full of fruit and vegetables _— character, and near Paris he visits the still more formal estates 
and with live stock as well. The atmosphere of the car at first | of Fontainebleau and Versailles. If he is able to reconstruct 
seemed full of the discomfort of chickens tied by the legs, but in these architectural heirlooms the complicated trappings of 
we soon forget their troubles in the good comradeship of their — the court for which they formed a background, he will appre- 
captors. Our knowledge of French was too limited to let us ciate them for what they were, an appropriate setting for a f 
follow all the ins and outs of the conversation, but we were able — formal and ceremonious existence. But lords and ladies of a ( 
to enter fully into the spirit of the social gathering. First, the | court are people of one time only, so rapidly do fashions in courts ) 
most genial of the group would begin a story that apparently change. The people of all times are the people of the country, 
had no equal for humor,—so loud was the response,—and then _—_ and their houses are adapted to generation after generation. 
with equal fervor the most lugubrious would follow it with a To reach the abiding hearthstone of the French people the 
tale so sad that the capacious pockets would have to deliver student of architecture must visit the country cottages and 
over their handkerchiefs to stem the tides of sorrow. farmhouses, and the smaller town houses of the past which still 
People of simple tastes and quiet country life they were, and form the architectural setting for such unchanging types as tl 
this first introduction made us feel that we had found in them those we met in the market train. . 
the logical suecessors to the peasantry of earlier times who had Of all the rewards which such a search in Normandy can bring th 
built the long-lived farmhouses of Normandy. To meet them _ the architect the illustrations show only two. These two, how- ee 
in this way made us still more eager to explore their natural ever, differ so absolutely in their character and composition that of 
environment, the country-side, the land of smiles and tears and they serve to indicate the range of architectural values as well de 
good fellowship. We felt sure that we should find, in studying _ as the inspiration of each type. Both are alike in their pictur- fit 
the farms and houses from which these people came, that the — esque charm and in their direct honest adaptability to the needs ver 
unerring architectural instinct of the French which had designed __ of place and people. rt 
cathedrals and chateaux had with the same sure touch treated At the Farm des Tourpes it is not simply the charm of the th 
the simpler problems of the housing of the peasants in the central house with its delightful second story loggia treatment “i 
country, and in the small towns. Our hope was to discover in __ that delights us, it is the whole composition, the connection of 
these minor examples of French architecture of the past sugges- house and barn and tower enclosing the courtyard. We find rv 
tions in the handling of simple compositions,—the grouping of — our architectural sense satisfied completely; and, in addition, TI 
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the attraction of intimacy and seclusion introduced in the 
design. It may be cruel, but we cannot resist comparing 
this farm with the treatment of the New England farm of 
Colonial times. The same instinct that led our country- 
man to string his barn and tool-house and stable behind 
his severe little house led the farmer of Normandy tocon- 
nect his buildings, feeling the same neces- 
sity for close sheltered communication be- 
tween the living apartments of man and 
beast. But the Normandy builder accom- 
plished his aims not with the telescopic, 
train-pulling-into-the-station effect of the 
New England farmhouse type, but with 
that native feeling for balanced composi- 
tion that isthe hallmark of the Frencharchi- 
tectural genius. Inthe picturesque massing 
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he has instilled a certain dignity, and the de- ais idhiates tie 
: oi “-kwline . ~parate Tae aa . . . “The Manoir d’Arise near Amboise shows a treat- 
lightful skyline of the roofs, separated or melting one into the Sr as ment of plan and exterior that should comenand ieecll 


other, gives a feeling of ‘variety in unity” in the composition. especially to the country house builder of today.” 
And, indeed, if we inquire more closely into the design of the , 

Farm des Tourpes, there is no feature that does not suggest a __ on the first floor under the porch reappears in second story bits 

use to the great advantage of modern living in the farms of and on the gabled end that is not seen in the illustration. Sucha 


America. Studying the central house where the architectural judicious use of a striking architectural treatment gives the ele- 
interest is distinctly concentrated we note that curved wooden ment of contrast in the walls of the house that is equalled in 
brackets on the first floor support a second story porch, that charm by its use in the Farm Cailletot near Bolbec in Normandy. 
feature so indispensable to modern American existence, whether This is the day in America for a liberal use of plaster and stucco 
glassed in for a sun room or open for a sleeping porch. So often in our country houses. Often we use it without due regard to 
our porches seem tacked on as afterthoughts; here is one built the forms, as though it were a material interchangeable with 
centuries ago with the natural air of belonging to the house from —_ wood or brick,—as if design were one thing and material some- 
the beginning. Again notice the dormer and its relation to the thing quite unrelated and its choice dependent on market prices. 
eaves of the roof. We are likely to place our dormers on the In the Farm des Tourpes the architectural forms are those that 
surface of our roofs like excrescences that call for a flat surface treatment, and although the plaster has 


fallen off in many places and exposed the bricks beneath, the 
feeling for plaster forms remains. At the Farm Cailletot a 
smooth dressed stone is used to act as a foil and offset the more 
delicate half-timbering, again an admirable material for a 
smooth surface treatment. Add to this pleasant combining 
of half-timber and stone the extra delight in the texture of 
the roof which ties together with its sweeping lines the 
irregular and surprising contrasts of straight and 
curving walls, and you have a whole which in its 
simplicity has a charm and freshness that it 


have little relation to the wall below, 
mere breathing spaces in which 
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\ “At the Farm Cailletot, a smooth dressed stone is used to al \! & A the prey 
act asa foil and offset the more delicate half-timbering.”’ (Sie ZS \ found in the 
ae A =—- 
the attic is liable to break out at any point. This dormer is ‘ 2 Ay | a Pat 
a part of the wall, a vertical continuation of a portion of 4 FZ eps 5 
that wall to give an additional window; and the eaves Zh €2 | el at! — 
come down on either side to give that delightful effect + "} ll, (2 
“long and low” that has been exploited in so many M, ’ 
designs by modern architects. The low-lying chimneys LF Mn? a, eg rndys 
fit admirably into the pleasant lines of the roof,—in the S * Ciena 


whole composition is felt an air of comfort and rest- Pitiks sa v PP ReU A > 
fulness. From such a house, stepping out from under fa ay A 
the shadow of the overhanging porch, might come a 
white-capped candidate for the market train. 

The farmhouses of Normandy can give many points to the 
American houses in the treatment of different materials. = eae ae 
The bit of half-timber work in the Farm des Tourpes shown a 





“In the house at Lavardin the picturesque low arches of the second story porch in the Normandy 
farmhouse have taken on the more formal character of the Renaissance loggia, and the entrance 
is made into the courtyard through the large arched doorway.” 


would be hard to match and almost impossible to surpass. In 
these two examples the Normandy characteristics are fully 
illustrated,—there is hardly a touch of that strictly architectural 
feeling that the word “ French architecture” usually conveys to 
us, but instead an adaptation of forms to simple uses and natural 
surroundings, all in harmony in the simplicity of mass and 
detail, in the charm of contrast of wall texture and the sweep 


of roof line. 


Our journey with the market-folk was only one of many ad- 
ventures in French contentment and simple pleasures. 
group of French society which we met especially in the 
small towns of the chateaux region were the townspeople. 
They proved to be equally good company and showed 
us a hospitality that we shall never forget. 
a rain storm drove us for shelter into a small house 
which boasted a delicious patisserie in its front 
parlor, and the cakes made the excuse for such re- 
freshment and cheer that we regretted the 
While Madame was 
hanging our wet coats in the neighborhood 


ending of the storm. 
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loggia. 
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d’Arise near Amboise and the Renaissance 
house at Lavardin, 
expression not only of the sharing of all 
material comforts, but even more the inter- 
change of all the real joys of the home. 
Such gentlefolk must have lived origin- 
ally in the little house at Lavardin. Here 
the picturesque low arches of the second 
story porch in the Normandy farmhouse 
have taken on the more formal character 
of the Renaissance loggia, and the entrance 
is made into the courtyard through the 
large arched doorway. 
the small domestic scale is preserved, but 
a touch of the “Grand Manner” 
formal French house has crept in, giving 
an air of dignity that seems to become even 
this humble house. 
details have been introduced in the wall 
treatment, pilasters and a decoration of 
discs on the solid balustrade under the 
But they are only for emphasis in 
the central motive,—the barn buildings 


became for us an 


Everywhere here 


of the 


Small architectural 


are reduced again to their simplest terms, 


and by their severity set 
feature. 


builder of today. 


off the more elaborate central 


The Manoir d’Arise shows a treatment of plan and exterior 
that should commend itself especially to the country house 
In these times when the idea of freedom of 
planning with view to exposure of sun and wind has fortunately 
taken possession of the mind of the client and architect as well, 


many houses are being built with an interior angle, which, 
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One day 


of the great fire in the kitchen, and pre- pp lly Fe hoe: 
paring for us the best products of 2 oe 


her bakery, her little daughter, Lucile, er: 
and her school friend, came to en- + 4 
tertain the unexpected and unin- 
How can one 


vited guests. 
picture the indescribable 
French skill in social graces? 
The little hostess had it to 
perfection, and drew out the 
scantier repertoire of her 
friend to keep us happy with 
recitation and song until re- 
inforcements ,of food should 
appear. Sometimes it was 
a duet, sometimes a_ timid 
solo, but every word was 
music and every gesture 
grace. Through such experi- 
ences the small French house 
of the Loire region, examples 
of which are seen in the 
illustrations in the Manoir 
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“At Bourges, quite near the 

Maar . Cathedral, we came upon some 

half-timber work, eiitiaiaiecs a staircase, which relieved the great stone mass 
of the building on which it was placed.’ 


whether it be right angle or obtuse, taxes the ingenuity of the 
architect for the best method of transition between the faces of 
The French architect had in early 
times as his inheritance from the fortress 
period a zeal for tower and turret forms. 
Here is an admirable example of its use 

in the utilitarian, function of a staircase 
tower, which is so situated on the 

plan that it serves both wings, and 

is also the strong link in the com- 

position between the two parts, 
concealing any effect of weak- 


ness in the angle and trans- 
forming what would have 
been a rather tame design 
into an architectural compo- 
sition of style and brilliancy. 
When we leave the country 
and enter the town we find 
an increased formality in the 
treatment of the house; and 
the garden wall, which in the 
Manoir d’Arise continued in 
an unpretentious way the 
wall of the house, is now 
made an indispensable and 
elaborate adjunct. In the 
house from Tours which we 
have illustrated, the residence 
of Jean Galland, who held 
the title of “argentier” to 
Louis XI, the indication of 
formality which we = saw 
creeping into the Amboise 
(Continued on page 312) 
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THE BEST VEGETABLES FOR THE SMALL HOME GARDEN 


The Good Old ‘“‘Must Haves” and An Experiment or Two— 
Saving Your Own Seed—What to Start in the Cold Frame 


4) T is well to start making 
plans for even a small 
garden rather early in 
the spring. I am as- 
suming that our garden 
is modest in its pro- 
portions and that most 
of the work is done 
without much outside 
help. If one wishes to consult economy— 
and who does not?—two or three things 
that are usually bought already started, 
should be started in the house. Toma- 
toes and peppers are the first of these. 
We save our seeds of both by picking 
out fine and early specimens during 
the summer, and washing, drying and 
labelling the seeds. If you have not 
done this, start doing it this year; it 
distinctly makes for better stock as well 
as for economy. In selecting varieties of 
tomatoes, two points should be considered : 
we want one early kind without so much 
reference to quality, and one later variety, 
where quality is the first requisite. 
“Earliana”’ has never been surpassed, 
| think, for an early tomato, and the 
quality is excellent, also. “Stone” is 
our favorite for the later ones, producing 
smooth, round, deep scarlet, abundant 
fruit,—although | myself can never 
resist raising a few of the marvellous 
“Ponderosas”! They are all the cata- 
logue claims, and give a wonderful amount 
of firm, highly flavored, rich “meat” 
for canning purposes; and by the way— 
can quarts and quarts of tomatoes, and 
tomato pulp, strained, and both plain and 
seasoned, for ‘‘ready-to-use’’ soups,|sauces, 
etc.; it is one of the easiest and most prof- 
itable of home products, costing prac- 
tically nothing as the fruit is so prolific. 

You should grow one or two plants of 
the “yellow plum,” both for salads and 
for their beauty. Sow seeds thinly in 
early spring; when two inches high, trans- 
plant into small paper pots or in rows 
four inches apart in boxes; then into a 
cold-frame if you have one—and you 
should even in the smallest of gardens— 
and into permanent position after danger 
of frost is over. When planting in the 
ground, put a collar about three 
inches high of stiff paper (we use old 
playing cards, giving our tomato patch a 
most festive appearance) around stem of 
plant extending down into ground half 
an inch, to balk the cutworm. This 
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latter practice makes all the difference 
between saving your crop, or replanting 
it at regular intervals with great con- 
sequent discouragement. Finer and 
larger fruit is obtained if vines are trained 
on a trellis and all but two side shoots 
removed. Raise a liberal number of 
plants and set extra ones in odd corners 
to fill in, take care of themselves, and 
give you an extra amount of fruit for 
canning. 

Peppers, a few plants at least, are one 
of the fancy vegetables that should 
always be seen in even a small vegetable 
garden. They are invaluable for use in 
salads and all made dishes, and make 
an impressive and elegant appearance, 
stuffed with the humblest “left-overs.”’ 
Raise “sweet peppers”’ for stuffing, salads, 
etc., and a few pungent ones for pickles, 


chilli sauce and chow-chow. “Chinese 
Giant” and “ Neapolitan” are good varie- 
ties of the former, “Chilli” of the latter 


sort. Start peppers at the same time 
that you do tomatoes, and give the same 
treatment. 

Soak seeds of parsley in water and start 
in the house, and have lots of parsley in 
the garden, so that you can use it freely 
both for seasonings and decoration. It 
makes very pretty borders, and planted 
in this way takes little room. Sometimes 
it can be wintered, even quite far north, 
by covering with a light litter, giving fine 
beds for early spring use. Take up some 
plants to use in the winter. 

Plant lettuce directly in cold frame 
(you will see as you read on, that you 
really must have one!) and transplant 
into small square beds, plants about nine 
inches apart. Growing in these close 
squares it may be more easily kept wat- 
ered, which is a necessity if one wants 
fine heads of lettuce. Plant a few 
seeds at a time, at intervals, to insure 
steady succession. We plant the “Ro- 
maine” or “Cos” for summer use. 
Although the catalogues offer  self- 
bleaching varieties, we find that the 
leaves must be tied at top with raffia, after 
they begin to curl together, in order to 
insure crisp and whiter inner leaves. Do 
not tie them when wet, or they will rot. 
A row of “Curly Simpson”’’ or some 
similar variety may be planted for late 
fall use. Do not thin, and if not 
planted too thickly, it will head and 
bleach by being crowded together. 
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“Black-seeded Tennis Ball’ is our fav- 
orite variety for early planting. 

All land will not grow good onions. 
In fact it is impossible to raise them satis- 
factorily unless the soil is pretty rich; but 
onion sets may be grown in almost any 
good soil, and have the advantage of 
maturing early. Set as many rows as 
you have room for, as they are a most 
delicious early vegetable as well as most 
valuable for early salads and seasoning. 
Rows about a foot apart, and plants four 
inches apart; put in early in the spring. 
I set asters for picking between my 
onion rows. 

We do not give space to potatoes in 
our garden, which is small; if one has 
room, it is so much to the good. But— 
corn we must all have! and | think even 
the small garden should spare a large 
proportion of space for this delicious 
product which should go from garden 
to kettle as fast as one can walk, in order 
to be at its best! In fact, if one has once 
raised his own corn, he and his family are 
forever spoiled for the “bought” variety. 
We have now settled on the “Golden 
Bantam” exclusively, planting it at inter- 
vals for “early” and “late’’ and always 
adding one last experimental planting 
“in case frost holds off” to the last pos- 
sible minute. Last year we tried sowing 
“ Horticultural beans”’—one of cur “ must 
haves’’—in the hills of part of our corn, 
as done by so many market farmers, with 
very good results. 

Beans are of course among the most 
valuable garden crops. We have aban- 
doned pole beans, on account of the 
difficulty to one living in a village of 
getting poles, in favor of the dwarf varie- 
ties. “Burpee’s Bush Lima”’ and “ Hen- 
derson’s Bush Small Lima”’ or “Sieva” 
are most satisfactory, being both deli- 
cious and enormously productive, and 
yielding crops until frost. String 
beans are all stringless now—an immense 
advantage to the one who prepares them. 
I like to raise both the green and the 
wax varieties, with successive plant- 
ings. Do not sow too thickly, as they 
mould and rot in a wet season if so close 
together that light and air cannot pene- 
trate freely. Keep closely picked both 
to aid in productiveness and table excel- 
lence. If for any reason the beans do get 
the better of us, they make excellent 
shell beans. Always raise enough, if 
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possible, to cut up and put down for 
winter use, between layers of salt, in 
crocks, without cooking. “Plentiful” 
for a green bean, and “Golden Wax,” 
are delicious varieties. 

Peas are another vegetable that, like 
corn, require the quick trip to the kettle. 
Everybody thinks their own kind the 
best, of course. We plant “Gradus,” 
“Nott’s Excelsior” and sometimes the 
“Champion.” Put early varieties in the 
ground as soon as the soil can be worked, 
the later or wrinkled peas are of course 
the best and are planted from the middle 
of April to July. Any pea, however, is 
hailed with delight in June, and the early 
ones have been so improved that they 
are really delicious. 

Two or three hills of summer squash 
are enough and there is nothing better 
than the “Giant Summer Crookneck.” 
We slice goodsized ones in quarter inch 
slices, dip in egg and then in crumbs, and 
fry as eggplant, which, prepared this 
way, it strongly resembles, and is, we 
think, even more delicious. Watch lest 
squash bugs get ahead of you; they can 
do great execution in a short time. 
They must be “hand-picked.’”” Two or 
three plants in a hill are enough to retain. 
Spray with Bordeaux mixture for blight 
and striped beetle. 

Whether one should raise winter 
squashes depends upon whether one has 
room, and also good rich soil. Some- 
times a seed or two may be dropped in 
front of a rubbish pile or compost heap, 
and the crop, small or large, is so much 
to the good. The “Improved Hubbard’”’ 
is the very best winter squash, to my 
mind. We sometimes plant a variety 
called the “Fordhook,” not usually 
grown, but very delicious, the flesh some- 
what resembling that of a sweet potato. 

Radishes and cucumbers should of 
course be planted and grown for a suc- 
cession, as should beets and carrots. A 
device of my own, somewhat half-heart- 
edly approved by the Garden Master, is 
not regularly to thin the rows of the 
two latter, as is, of course, the tidy delight 
of every man, but to pull out the biggest, 
steadily, for the table, until those left are 
the right distance apart. Grow a num- 
ber, that a plentiful stock of two or three 
inch-long ones may be canned for winter. 
Tiny canned carrots are among our most 
highly prized winter dainties. “French 
Forcing” and “Danvers Half Long”’ are 
excellent varieties. 

A row of parsnips should be planted for 
next spring and left in the 
ground to sweeten; salsify i 
also, although some of this ee 
may be used in the fall for angen 
a late crop. eS 

The cabbage family do «- 


not flourish on our land, but I would 
advise everybody who has a little garden 
to try for cauliflower and Brussels 
Sprouts. They are both delicious, and 
it is so satisfactory to have some garden 
things for our table after the frost has 
nipped the more delicious vegetables. 
Cabbage, both white and red, cauli- 
flower and Brussels Sprouts, may all be 
started early in the cold frame and 
transplanted to position. All this family 
delight in a rich soil and an abundance of 
water. Sprinkle with salt to prevent 
green worm. Cut off lower leaves of 
Brussels Sprouts to aid little heads in 
developing; use after frost. ‘Club foot” 
is the worst enemy of the cabbage; the 
only remedy seems to be to change its 
position in the garden often. 

Directions for starting an asparagus 
bed, and its succeeding care, require more 
space than a short article can give; but a 
small bed, at least, should be in every 
garden. Pour the salt water left after 
freezing ice-cream over the bed. Trans- 
plant cosmos among the plants to grow 
up with them after you stop cutting; the 
combination is very beautiful. 

Celery is easily raised, although it seems 
to frighten the amateur or sometimes even 
the more experienced gardener. A good 
compromise, which we have adopted, is 
to plant at least a row of fall celery, if one 
does not wish to take the trouble to house 
it for winter use. “Boston Market”’ is 
the best, “Paris Golden Self-bleaching,”’ 
a good early variety. Set nine inches 
apart, keep well weeded and watered, and 
bank up a little at intervals through the 


fall, until only tops are visible. Never 
“bank” when wet, as it will rot. Sprigs 


of the green celery may be used for season- 
ing all through the season, and is most 
valuable for that purpose, as also for 
chopping to add to all sorts of picallili, 
chow-chow, etc. I should raise a little 
if only for that purpose. 

Set a few rhubarb plants in a sunny 
place; a headless barrel put over one will 
produce long, juicy, pink stalks, but 
exhausts that particular plant. Chopped 
rhubarb may be added to all sorts of 
sweet jams, conserves, etc., for both 
improving the flavor and also for saving 
the choicer ingredient. 

Edge some beds with chives; they are 
delicious for salads and for flavoring other 
things and are about the first garden 
product to appear in the spring. 

After the more common vegetables 
have been planned for, interest is greatly 
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stimulated by trying a few—if only two 
or three—of the more uncommon ones. 
This is where the catalogues come in. 
Two or three vegetables which we enjoy 
particularly, but which are not as fre- 
quently seen as those above, are New 
Zealand spinach, Swiss chard, and kohl- 
rabi. The first two are good garden 
“fillers” for they are always ready, when 
there is a hiatus. Both last till late fall 
and increase by cutting, the chard being 
available until very hard frosts come. 
I have had a small “mess” in a mild 
January. Start both in cold frame and 
transplant in rows. A dozen plants of 
each will give a good crop. The secret 
of kohlrabi being a success when prepared 
for the table is to use it very young and 
tender; it soon grows woody and is then 
uneatable. 

We sometimes spare room for okra and 
always feel repaid for raising it. It has 
a place all its own in the preparation of 
soups, and is the distinctive ingredient 
of the famous okra soup of the South 
—than which no finer thick soup has ever 
been concocted. | was given the recipe 
for this by a famous southern housekeeper 
and value it so much that | venture to 
take space for it. 

[wo pounds of beef shin 

One quart tender okra, sliced thin 

One pint of tomatoes, cut in pieces and skinned 
Two small onions, sliced thin 

One green pepper, cut in bits with seeds re- 

moved 

Put beef in three quarts of water and simmer 
until reduced to two, keeping skimmed; then add 
vegetables and cook slowly two hours until thick. 
Season with salt, and remove bones. Serve with 
rice and sliced lemon 

Okra also makes a fine salad. 

“Upland cress” is another delightful 
salad “extra’’ and flourishes in almost 
any garden. Try also one or two of the 
less familiar varieties of salad plants: 
endive, chicory, etc.; “ corn salad” is 
also worth while. Do not be afraid to 
experiment: shift the varieties raised a bit, 
and try one or two new things each year. 

Lastly, don’t plan a bigger garden than 
you can take care of. A weedy, sun- 
baked, neglected garden gives no pleas- 
ure, and doesn’t produce much in the way 
of results. Don’t let the weeds get the 
start, but keep ahead of them. One can 
do a lot of cultivating rapidly, when 
the weeds are tiny or minus. This cul- 
tivation also gives the dry dust mulch 
so valuable as a conserver of moisture in a 
drought. A very successful up-to-date 
farmer once told me that if he could have 
plenty of rain in the early part of the 
season, he didn’t care what 
happened later; he could 
conserve moisture enough 
for all needs. Also, don’t 
crowd things: give them 
plenty of room to develop. 



































center beds were filled with 
asters, bachelor buttons, a few 
gladioli and Japanese iris, a 
touch of sweet alyssum and 
campanula Carpatica. The 
bird bath was surrounded with 
blue and yellow violas, and the 
bed under the laurel-leaved 
willow tree was filled with Eng- 
lish daisies and forget-me-nots. 

This fall we filled the cen- 
ter beds with Darwin tulips, 
planted some crocuses around 
the bird bath to blossom with 
the violas, and put clumps of 
the Pink Beauty tulips at either 
side of the gates. Besides this 


we put clumps of the Poet’s narcis- 


sus, some Golden Spur and 


Sion daffodils in the outer borders. 





Charles City, Iowa, 
January toth, 1918. 
Dear House Beautiful: 

Here are some photographs of a 
little garden belonging to Mr. M. W. 
Ellis, this city. This little garden 
was made last spring and the pictures 
were taken about midsummer. It 
is just a little old-fashioned garden, 
with flagstone walks, a bird bath, a 
seat, and white gates with trellises 
over them, within a hedge of white 
Tartarian honeysuckle, clipped 
square. The whole garden measures 
only 28 by 43 feet, and is on the north 
side of the garage. Nevertheless it 
was a riot of color all summer. 

We kept to the lighter shades of 
yellows, lavenders, pinks and rose. 
The beds along the outer edges were 
filled with perennials and had pe- 
tunias, verbenas and a few nicotianas 
tucked in the vacant spaces. The 






























How it looked before the garden was made. 
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After the flagstones were laid 
we very carefully planted grass 
seed to grow between them, 
and one day, in the absence of 
its mistress who took care of 
the garden, an old man, who 
had been doing “gardening” 
work around town, was en- 
gaged to weed the garden and 
when his work was done, all 
the grass had been carefully 
dug from between the flags! 

It is only a small garden 
plot, but, after all, it isn’t so 
much the size of the gar- 
den that is essential to its 
success as it is the spirit with 
it is built and _ enjoyed. 
Yours truly, 

A. D. *Bapour. 
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N the building of a house there is 
usually some little detail that has 
been overlooked. We went along for 
five months without stumbling on 
anything of this kind. But it had to 
come. 





WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 


Narrated by Harry Irving Shumway 
of THE House BEAuTIFUL Staff 


CHAPTER VI—EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS 


WALK IN AND SEE OUR 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME Wt 






VISITORS WELCOME. 











The slate come from the factory 
unperforated, as sometimes the nails 
are driven in the middle and some- 
times at the top; so the roofers had 
to bring their machine for drilling the 
holes and set it up in the snow out- 


oe 








The Chief went out to look at the 
house to see what we had been doing. He took along no com- 
mittee of guidance or explanation, but went on a still hunt. 
When he came back he had something to tell Miss Readers’ 
Service. 

“You have a very pretty house out there,’ 
“But tell me one thing; how about the ashes?”’ 


’ he said to her. 


“Ashes?”’ inquired Miss Readers’ Service. 
“Yes. How is a man going to get them out of the cellar? 


There is no bulkhead.” 


There,—it was out. No bulkhead. The Chief seemed as 


pleased about his discovery as the man who found that the horse 
of the Washington Statue on the Public Garden had no tongue. 
She 


Miss Readers’ Service was taken aback but not for long. 
assured him that if no provision had been made 
for a bulkhead in the plans, one should 
be put in. Perhaps Miss _ Readers’ 
Service had assumed that the oc- 
cupant would be lucky enough 
to get coal to become ashes. 

It will be necessary to 
cut through a portion of 

the rear foundation wall 
' and put in a bulkhead 
and stairway. 

The shingling of the 
walls is all done with 
the exception of a few 
little places, and slate 
shingles now ornament 
our roof. The appear- 
ance of the latter is very 
satisfying, and when the 
action of the weather be- 


gins to get in its work 
they will be even more 
attractive. There is just 


enough of a rough effect to 

the finish and edges of the slate 
to take away any set look they 
might have. Applying the slate 
was a much shorter job than 
putting on the wooden shingles. 
















The old and the new method of punching holes in the slate shingles. 
The machine does a much better job in a much shorter time. 
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side. One of the photographs shows 
this machine at work, and in the background can be seen another 
roofer punching the holes in the old-fashioned way, by hitting 
the slate with a hammer which has a very sharp point. The 
machine does the better job, leaving a clean perforation with 
very little chipping. Holes were driven on one end in our 
shingles. 

The slate shingles are fourteen inches long, but of random 
widths. At the eaves a double row is laid. At all edges where 
corners and angles are formed, a special slaters’ cement of great 
elasticity and durability is used to bed the shingles. At angles 
and around chimneys, copper flashing of sixteen ounce grade is 
used. Twelve ounce is sometimes used but the other grade has 
more lasting qualities. 

Ordinary nails will not do for siate, owing to the 
action of the rain. Broad head special 
galvanized nails are used. They must 

be carefully driven, too, as slate 
is brittle and likely to chip. A 
good quality roofing paper is 
placed between the boarding 
and the slate. It is the 
custom to employ regular 
roofers to lay slate, al- 
though carpenters put 
on the wooden shingles. 
Too much _ impor- 
tance cannot be given 

to the problem of fire 
stopping throughout 
the house. Whether 
or not it is demanded 
by the building laws of 
the town or city where 
the building is being erect- 
ed, an owner should see to 
it that this is done in a thor- 
ough and workmanlike way. If 
done properly, it confines a fire, 
should it start in the cellar (which 
is a common place for fires to start) 
to that part of the house, giving the 
firemen time to get at it. The 
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Before the slate was applied. 











This photograph, taken on the second floor, illustrates the electric 
wiring, some of it enclosed in the flexible metallic cable. Note that 
wherever the wire comes near the wood, a porcelain insulator is in- 
stalled. The wiring is strung in the spaces occupied by the studding. 
This is one of the things which has to be right because after the 
walls are plastered and finished, it is difficult to get at, should 
anything go wrong with the system. 





The fireplace a little more 
advanced than when we saw it 
last month. A welcome feature 
of the house these cold days for 
we have already had several 
fires in it 


A close-up of the electric 
wiring in the partition of the 
bath room. The wire is cov- 
ered by a six-inch porcelain and 
also held in position by two 
porcelain carriers where it comes 
near the big iron pipe. This 
eliminates any danger of fire. 


One of the little extras that 
had to be put in—the door in 
the pantry through which the 
ice will be passed to the refrig- 
erator. A door is cut in the back 
of the refrigerator to coincide 
with the opening in the wall. 
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partitions being thoroughly stopped, there 
will then be no need of firemen going through 
them with their axes. The fire stopping is 
composed of ordinary brick and cement, and 
is put in wherever possible in partitions and 
along the stairways. The point is to plug up 
all draughts, thus keeping the fire in one part 
of the house. 

This question of fire seems to enter into so 
many of the different operations in the 
building of a house. The framework, the 
partitions, the electric wiring, the chimneys, 
roofs and material; all these can be made fire- 
resisting to a degree. In some localities a 
good deal of this sort of thing lies with the 
owner, but in cities where the building laws 
are strict, he has no choice but to make his 
house fire-resisting. And of course, the rate 
of insurance is undoubtedly less on a house 
built as nearly fire-proof as possible. 

When the lathers and plasterers get ready 
to work, there must be some provision made 
for heating the building in cold weather. The 
windows and doors must be screened to keep 
out the wind. White cloth is used for this 
purpose as it permits the light to pass through. 
As our cellar floor had not been made be- 
fore cold weather froze the ground, some 
scheme had to be worked out to install the 
furnace. 

The ground was frozen probably several 
feet, so a portable stove was set to work to 
thaw out part of it. After the stove had 
done its work, a square about six feet was 
filled with cement and brought up to floor 
level. On this the furnace will be placed. 
The remainder of the cellar floor will be built 
later. 























The roofers at work. 


The front hall and 
stairway just before the 
laths were applied. You 
can see how the little al- 
cove was formed at the 
bend of the stairway. 
The form was composed 
of two by fours cut to 
the desired curves. We 
don’t know what the 
space under the stairway 
is going to be used for. 
Maybe it will be father’s 
closet, if he is lucky 
enough to get one. 


Here you can g 
good idea of how 
fire-stopping was ap 
in the stairway. 
space would permit 


et a 

the 
plied 
This 
ofa 


draught going right up 


through to the u 


pper 


hall. This stopping ef- 


fectually plugs up this 
dangerous air space and 
adds one more preven- 
tative of fire. The stop- 
ping has also been put in 
at the base of the studs. 
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THE ELectric WIRING 


The wiring for the electric lights had to 
be installed before the laths were applied. 
This is another operation which has to be 
done with fire prevention in mind as so many 
fires are caused by imperfect wiring. 

The insulated copper wire is strung through 
the building in the space occupied by the 
studding. Where wires pass through timbers, 
as they must in places, a porcelain tube is 
inserted in the hole forming a fire-proof 
sleeve. These tubes must also be placed 
around the wire where it comes in contact 
with metal or masonry. 

Much of the wiring was enclosed in flexible 
metallic cable as is shown in the photographs. 
This is heavily insulated and can be passed 
through the building as easily as ordinary 
wire. 

The wires from the electric light company’s 
feeder will enter at the rear of the house. 
Inside the wall a main cut-out box will be 
placed. To this the wires already installed 
will be connected. 

It is important that the electric work be 
done with the greatest care and only the best 
grade of wire used. After it is once concealed 
by plaster and laths, the system becomes an 
element of danger if the work-is not done 
properly. All joints in wire which require 
soldering must be carefully done. If it is 
not right the solder may melt at these joints 
when the current is turned on, with the result 
that sparking takes place and a fire is started. 

There is no cash account for this month, 
because we haven’t spent any money. No 

(Continued on page 299) 























“DEAR SALEM” OF 


Founded in 1776 by the Moravians 
and Rich Today in Old Architecture 
and the Survival of the Quaint Cus- 






NORTH CAROLINA 


toms of the Religious Sect Who Set- 
tled their Marriages by Lot, Draw- 
ing the Names from a “Lot Bowl” 











HERE are three notable 
Salems: two that have 
managed to make a dent 
in people’s conscious- 
ness and a third that 
people love. 

If the gentle reader 
has been properly Sun- 
day-schooled and short- 

er-catechismed, he will not need to be 

reminded that the first Salem of all was 











the Bible one where Melchizedek came 
from, and presumably went 
back to, after he had blessed By MRS. LINDSAY 


Abraham, and which, tradition 

claims, later became Jerusalem. 

The next Salem, famed for heated arguments with its witch 
population,—arguments which, if not convincing, were both 
illuminating and eliminating—was or rather is, somewhere up 
in New England. My mind fails me just at this minute as to 
its exact location but at all events it’s in the neighborhood of 
the breaking waves that dashed high on a stern and rock-bound 
coast and also where Priscilla told John Alden to speak for him- 
self—which was somewhat forward of Priscilla and most cer- 
tainly backward of John. The third is Dear Salem and is in 
North Carolina. Of course no town was ever christened 
“Dear” at the baptismal font but if the people who know and 
love it, and, going away, always think and speak and write of 
it as “ Dear Salem” |, the humble chronicler, can but set down 
that fact. So Dear Salem it is. 

Dear Salem is a Moravian town and in its religious beliefs 
harks back to the middle of the fifteenth century when the fires 
that sped the passing soul of the martyr Hus, burned deep into 
the hearts of the men around him the lessons of his life. There 
in Bohemia, his followers seeking only to know the deep things 
of God that amid the fierce strife of religious factions they might 
find the Peace of God, founded the Moravian Church or Unitas 
Fratrum. 

Believing in a trained mind as well as a consecrated soul, 
forty-three years later, the church had a school in each of its 
four hundred parishes and by 1600 the best schools in Moravia, 
Bohemia and Poland, were all Moravian. Deeply imbued also 
with a missionary spirit, in 1735 ten of the brethren left Herrn- 
hut, Saxony, to settle in Georgia, but the Spanish troubles of 
1740 decided them to go to Pennsylvania where they founded 
Bethlehem, and later, in 1766, Salem in North Carolina. 

The Moravian diaries of that trip to the New World give a 
curious account of John Wesley who came over on the same boat, 
he having been sent as rector to a little church in Savannah. A 
terrible storm arose and the Brethren sang hymns and were 
serene in the face of death. Wesley was desperately afraid, and 
the contrast in their religion, or rather its effect, made him seek 
their counsel and interpretation of the scripture with the result 
that his entire religious outlook was changed and he asked to 
join the Moravian church. The Brethren refused, pointing out 


to him that the church of England had sent him to do its work 
in the wilderness, and in duty bound he must be faithful to his 
trust. 


















Salem’s Famous Landmark 





For one hundred and fifty years, a faith- 
ful record of events in “Wachovia,” as 
the North Carolina tract was called, has 
been kept by the pastors of the church and 
today one can read in the yellow crumbling 
papers an account of that first vear. It 
begins with the dreary November evening 
when the little company of men, weary 
with the six weeks’ journey from Pennsyl- 
vania, gathered around the camp fire to 
hear the word. of God. The “verse for 
the day,” as it is still called and still read 
every morning, came as a special 
message from their heavenly 
Father: “I know where thou 
dwellest in a desert place,” and 
greatly cheered, the Brethren had their first love-feast and 
sang a hymn. 

“ Hoovering,”” with its wheatless, meatless days is no new 
thing, as the old diary says “ The first days we had chiefly corn 
meal and pumpkin and when we killed a stag in November we 
were glad, as grubbing trees and undergrowth is difficult with 
meal only as our food. In December we went sixty miles for 
salt, securing two bushels. In January we made maple syrup. 
In July we made vinegar from blackberries. In August we made 
the first butter. No meat except stag.” 

That first settlement was called Bethabara or Old Town, 
but a change was made because letters came from the “ Di- 
rectorium” in Saxony, saying “Tell our brethren in America 
that the Saviour wills that Salem shall be the town in Wachovia 
for trade and profession and that they shall be moved thither.” 
The name “Salem” meaning “peace’’ was given by Count 
Zinzendorf, and four possible sites for the new town were 
located by the surveyor, after which the selection was made by 
lot “approved by the Lord”’ and Salem was begun. 

The Moravians were pioneers in the education of women. 
The first academy for girls in the United States was the seminary 
at Bethlehem founded in 1747, while that at Salem dates from 
1802. In these days of gardening and multiplying of books on 
the subject, it is interesting to note that each “ Daughter of the 
School’’ as she was called, was given her own little garden in the 
big general one and there under Mr. Kramsch, the first principal 
and himself a famous botanist, she learned to know the names 
and habits of plants. An old circular gives the branches taught: 
“Reading, writing, grammar, history, geography, arithmetic, 
German, music, drawing, plain and fancy sewing. The pupils 
must have had measles and smallpox and be between the age of 
eight and twelve. At the age of fifteen their education was con- 
sidered finished and their stay in the school terminated.” This 
seems remarkable until we recall that in those stirring days our 
great-grandmothers married at fourteen and gave up all hope if 
by eighteen no young Lochinvar had appeared out of the West. 
So at fifteen, it was time to be up and doing with a heart for any 
fate, provided only it were not a single one. 

“ Diversity of industries” they also preached and practiced, 
and the first year in the wilderness settlement they had es- 
tablished a carpenter shop, tailor establishment, pottery, black- 
smith, shoe shop, tannery and copper shop. Brother Peterson 
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Now Salem’s beautiful Easter services annually 
draw more than ten thousand people to the early 
dawn services at the graveyard. The wonderful 
trombone band playing the old German chorals 
of the Resurrection, marches at the head of that 
great crowd up Cedar Avenue into God’s Acre 
and it is a sad heart that does not thrill and 
rejoice and realize as never before that “The 
Lord is Risen Indeed,” in response to that 
music and the Bishop’s exultant “The Lord is 
Risen!” 

In the old days each class in church had its 
own head whose duty it was to look after the 
financial, physical and spiritual interest of his 
charges. Thus the single brethren of the con- 
gregation had a “Pfleger” or chief officer, and 
all lived in the Brothers’ House, where each 
was taught a trade and whose work contributed 
to the general support. The Brothers’ House 
is still standing, in perfect repair and its hanging 
stairway is still the admiration of architects. 














Winkler’s Baekerei—built in 1800 and still feed- 
ing the multitude with streissel cake and “ Love 
Feast Buns” and sweet pretzels and any number 
of toothsome things made only in Salem. 


had to double up for he was appointed 
to “write the diary, cook, look after 
supplies, and with the help of Brother 
Praetzel, conduct morning and evening 
prayers for the brethren.” Keeping 
books for the shoe shop must have been 
a puzzling matter as a stranger wishing 
to buy a pair of shoes and having no 
money, was commissioned to cut down 
one hundred forest trees as compensa- 
tion. The German love of music was 
and still is a notable feature in the 
Moravian church. So early as 1755, 
mention is made that church singing 
was accompanied by flutes and trumpets. 








Butner’s Tavern—built in 1784. Its chief glory 
is the bedroom occupied by George Washington. 











“ Principal’s House ’’—built in 1810—always occupied 
by the principal of Salem College. 


The giant brick oven is there—the mangle for 
pressing clothes—the big wheel for dipping 
candles, the printing press used by Cornwallis, 
the beautiful tiled stove, the old chairs and 
tables, the tiny scales on which the brethren 
weighed their letters and coins, the early maps 
of the regions, the leather buckets and the 
pewter plates and fire engine, but alas and 
alack—men were the same uncertain creatures 
then as now, and they one and all got married. 
So the Brothers’ House was turned into a Boys’ 
School and later used by the Historical Society. 

Just across the street from the Brothers’ House 
is the Widows’ House, and on the opposite side 
of the Square the Sisters’ House, probably the 
most attractive building in the town. It was 
the home of the ‘‘Single Sisters’”” who were looked 
after by a “Pflegerin’—an older woman of 
approved piety and practical wisdom who 
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House built in 1794. 


trained them in all housewifely arts. Its 
spotless neatness, its peace, its other- 


world air, its attic and its quaint garden, 
its blossoming primroses in the 
windows, make a day spent with its 
kindly inmates a red letter one. So 
far as | know there never has been a 
widowers’ house. The Moravians 
did not waste time in helping those 
who could help themselves. 

So I love Salem. | love its tiled 
roofs, and adorable rag dolls with 
Roman noses, and the ancient hand- 
wrought iron railings that help 
timorous persons not so young as 
they used to be up the stone steps 
of the church whose trombone band, 
from the century-old belfry, gives 
musical announcement when an- 
other mortal has put on mortality 
another soul has sped forth on the 
blessed upward road. 

I love the thoughtful way they 
have of letting you write your own 
obituary to be read at your own 
funeral services—the mourning rela- 
tives adding merely the date—and 
I have always regretted that Presby- 
terians would not give one a 
chance like that at posterity. 





Stairway in “Old Boys’ School’’—the small bowl in the chair is the ‘Lot 
Bowl” which decided marriage and many equally perplexing problems. 
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rabbits and _ their 
Christmas eve love- 
feasts when the town 
babies are all brought 
to church and given 
a lighted taper in 
memory of Him who 
came to be the dark 
world’s light. I love 
the annual rounding 
up of everybody on 





New Year’s eve to 
hear the Bishop read 
the Memorabilia, and 
all, as the clock 
strikes, enter the 
New Year, singing 


‘Now praise we all 
our God.” I know, 
alas! the world, the 
flesh and the other 
will grab at me by 
the time | turn the 
corner at the Wid- 
ows’ House, and 
they will get me 
along about the time 
the Big Coffee Pot 
is reached, but for a 
little while, | am so 
good, so superla- 
tively, so unbe- 
lievably good, that 
| am as lonesome as 
Alexander Selkirk on 
his island before seeing the footprints on 
the sand. 

| love the sweet comfortable old ladies 
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with their smooth white hair and kindly 
wrinkles, who smile at you over their 
sewing and tell you tales of the days and 
ways when Cornwallis camped near the 
town and George Washington spent the 
night here, and the watchman blew his 
conch shell horn and said ‘‘ Two o'clock 
and all’s well!’’ I love the wonderful 
old Dresden and rose luster china and 
embroidered caps and capes they have 
tucked away in clothes presses; | love 
the busy middle-aged women with their 
wise shrewd outlook on life who come so 
quickly in times of trouble; | love the 
helpful friendly young girls and | love 
the giggling little maids who can reel 
off by the thousands Bible verses and 
hymns they learned during ‘“‘ Children’s 
Hour” that the Bishop holds every 
Wednesday and has held, | suppose, 
for a hundred and fifty years,—with 
some minor changes in Bishops and 
children, none at all in verses and 
hymns. 

| love the way they once faced the 
grim realities of life and fought fire with 
fire. Marriage was a lottery, so they 
settled it by lot. The way of a man 
with a maid might upset the calculations 
of the wise man in Proverbs but it didn’t 
faze the early Moravians. They got out 
the Lot Bowl, put the names in; prayed 
that the drawing would be providentially 
guided, and went ahead in faith. And 
those marriages so arranged were such 
successes that one is almost tempted to 
wish for a return of the custom, in disuse 
now for many a year. 








I love their citron tarts and 
streissel cake and gingerbread 


Belo House—most of the hand wrought iron grill was 





made in Salem. 


Tradition says that the two iron dogs 
bark and the one iron lion roars when a pretty girl comes to town. 



















Spray just before the blossom buds reach this stage. 


IFTY years ago a large 
proportion of the home 
grounds of well-to-do 
Americans had _sgar- 
dens in which an 
abundance of fruit of 
all kinds was produced 
for family use through- 
out the year. Every- 

one was interested in the trees and was 

on the lookout for promising new varie- 
ties. 

Then followed a generation of de- 
cadence. The original owners of the 
fruit gardens went the way of all mortals. 
The trees were neglected and fell ready 
victims to the insect and fungous pests 
that swept through the land. The Ital- 
ian fruit stall appeared. The commercial 
canneries displayed their brilliant labels 
on the shelves of every 
corner grocery. Fruit 
could be purchased more 
cheaply and _ with less 
forethought than it could 
be raised. 

As a result, most of 
these old-time gardens are 
now but a memory. And 
the pity of it is that there 
has been no planting at all 
commensurate with the 
loss. There have of course 
been great plantings of 
commercial orchards but 
the home fruit garden is 
still only a promise of a 
better future. 

Recent events indicate 
the probability of many 
serious attempts to redeem 
this promise. Compara- 
tively few pocketbooks can 
stand the strain of an 
adequate family supply of 
apples, pears, peaches and 











Why Buy Apples “3 for 10¢” 


plums at present fruit-stand prices. 
Canned fruits are scarcer and ‘more 
costly. The impulse to plant, that 
started with radishes, is being carried 
over for more important things. 
The folly of our idle grounds is 
being realized. 

In planning for the fruit garden 
many things must of course be taken 
into account. If possible a special 
area should be set aside for the 
planting of tree fruits, even though 
it be so small that only dwarf trees may 
be set out. Other types of trees may be 
planted around the borders, and wall- 
trained trees may be placed next any 
walls or trellises. It is not necessary 
that the ground should be kept tilled. 
Practically the same results can be 
obtained by fertilizing with chemical 
fertilizers and mulching with newly cut 
grass, lawn clippings or even weeds 
pulled from the garden. 


AppLES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


No one questions the desirability of 
an abundant supply of apples throughout 
the year though many owners of small 
home grounds doubt the practicability of 
it. Of course, ona small city lot, a large 
crop cannot be grown, but on many sub- 
urban places by proper planning and 





Once a mass of tangled brush,—now two spreading trees bearing luscious fruit. 
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or Pears 
Cherries at “40¢ a lb.”” When You Can Grow Them Yourself? 


By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


‘“5¢ apiece’ or 


planting a decided increase in production 
is easily possible. 

A common reason for the lack of a 
continuous supply of apples is that there 
are too many trees of early varieties. 
Few home grounds can afford room for 
more than one tree of an early sort, vet 
with only one tree there is very likely to 
be a scarcity every other year because 
most apple trees bear in alternate seasons. 
Even with two large trees, it often hap- 
pens that both bear the same year. So 
the problem becomes one of planning in 
such a way that each variety will vield 
enough apples for family use without a 
surplus that goes to waste. 

Where there is room for several stand- 
ard apple trees the best solution of this 
problem is that of partly grafting over 
each tree so it bears two or more varieties. 
This is a very simple operation which 
any one can easily learn by following the 
precise directions found in many books 
and bulletins, or one can get the scions set 
by local experts for a few cents each. 

This process is very likely so to break 
up the bearing sequence of the trees that 
there will be a supply of most sorts each 
year. On one tree one part is likely to 
alternate with another. | have a top- 
grafted Red Astrachan tree one half of 
which fruits one year and the other half 

the next year with great 
mg _ regularity. A better plan, 
4 however, is to have at 
least two varieties in each 
tree and if possible each 
variety on two trees. In 
this way there is a greater 
probability of continuous 
production, especially if 
the grafting is not all 
done the same year. 

Another method of pro- 
viding in limited grounds 
plenty of apples at all 
seasons, is to plant dwarf 
trees for the early sorts 
which are needed only 
in small quantities and 
standard trees for the 
winter-keepers. There is 
little danger of a surplus 
of winter apples, so a 
big crop of Baldwins or 
Northern Spies is always 
welcome. 

The proper selection of 
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Dwarf pears bear early and abundantly. 


apple varieties is vital to success in the 
home fruit garden. Quality of fruit and 
productiveness of tree are the two great 
requirements for the home garden and the 
owner’s problem is to select those sorts 
which mature in succession from summer 
until spring and have these characteris- 
tics. No one list is likely to be the best 
possible for any given 
locality but here is one 
which will probably give 
satisfaction in most cen- 
tral and northern regions. 

Summer: Y ellow Trans- 
parent, Red Astrachan, 
Livland Raspberry, Wil- 
son Red, Duchess 

Autumn: Gravenstein, 
McIntosh, Wealthy. 

Winter: Winter Bana- 
na, Delicious, Baldwin, 
Stayman, Yellow New- 
ton, Northern Spy. 


Plan for as many apple 
trees as the grounds can 
grow without limiting other 
fruits too much. Buy low- 
headed two-year trees of 
summer, autumn and win- 
ter varieties ordering dwarf 
trees of summer sorts if 
room: is limited. Plant in 
early spring in a_ special 





rhe pear is the one fruit tree to grow < 


place. or around borders, 
putting the standard trees thirty 
feet apart and the dwarfs six feet 
apart. Jill or mulch the surface 
between the trees. Keep down all 
growth next the trunks. Dzg out 
borers in autumn. Protect from 
mice by wrapping the lower part 
of the trunks witl 
wire screening in No- 
vember. Spray with 
arsenate of lead just 
before the blossoms 
open and again ten 
days after the petals 
fall. 


To Pick A PECK 
OF PEARS 


The pear has long 
been a favorite 
home garden pro- 
duct. It is not so 
largely grown com- 
mercially as_ the 
apple, peach, or 
plum so that unless 
home grown the 
opportunities for 
the family to eat 
pears are likely to 
be few and far be- 
tween. Yet as a 
quality fruit, as 
healthful as it is 
delicious, the pear stands 
alone. This is also the one 
fruit tree to grow as dwarfs, 
or to train upon walls. 
Some of the best varieties 
thrive better as dwarfs than 
as standards. Consequently 
the pear is especially desir- 


Courlesy 
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warf or to train upon walls. 
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able for home limited 
area. 


You can 


grounds — of 


have pears over nearly as 


long a season as apples, for some varieties 
mature in summer, others in autumn and 
still others in winter. The latter are 
stored like apples. 


MEE: LOT 


of William P. Stark. 


It’s a long way to the bottom of the basket, but you can see 
by the look of his back that he’s going to get that fruit in, in the 
way it should go. 


than a dozen 
of pears are 


Less 
varieties 


propagated by most 
nurseries. In many 


home fruit gardens it 
would be worth while 


to plant them all, but if 
the list is to be limited 
to seven sorts these may 
well be chosen, being 
named in the order of 
ripening: Clapp Favorite, 
Bartlett, Anjou, Angou- 
leme, Seckel, Bosc, 
Winter Nelis. 

Pears have one great 
advantage for the home 
garden that is in danger 
of marauders: the fruit 
ripens better off the tree 
thanon it. Pears should 
be picked when they 
reach full size, two or 
three weeks before they 

(Continued on page 306) 











A Living 
By 


Grace Humphrey 


[NTEREST in little theatres 
is widespread, and especially 
interest in dramatic work for 
children. But so much money 
is needed for a theatre that 
many people who 
long fora smallone 
to experiment with 
are appalled by 
the outlay neces- 
sary and think 
nothing can be 
done at all. But 
here is the proof of 
just the opposite 
—the living-room 
theatre as it has 
been developed 
and shown to be 
thoroughly — prac- 
tical by Mrs. John 
Howell, of Berke- 
ley, California. 

Visit the Howell 
house and from 
the street you 
would never guess 
that it was differ- 
ent from any of its 
neighbors. Enter 
the living-room 
and this, too, you 
would never guess 
to be a_ theatre. 
It is a big room, thirty-seven and a half feet long and 
seventeen and a half wide. At the far end the floor is raised a 
couple of steps. One side is half taken up by windows which are 
built out two and a half feet, with a window seat eighteen feet 
long. Opposite this is the big fireplace. And the rest of the 
wall space is filled with built-in bookcases four feet high. 
Above, the walls are gray plaster, with redwood paneling stained 
gray. The ceiling is beamed and the spaces between are washed 
in Venetian red. This beautiful red is used in the bolsters at 
either end of the gray corduroy window cushion, and in the 
linen hangings at the steps. There are washable Chinese rugs 
on the floor, of pink and blue-green. A piece of tapestry, an 
upholstered armchair, a Japanese table with one or two orna- 
ments, are the furnishings of the stage proper, which is nine 
feet wide. And a most attractive, restful living-room it is, a 
real living-room for this household of five. 

Now see it transformed into a theatre, almost the whole of the 
work being done by the children. First of all the red dis- 
appears—curtains and hangings, bolsters from the window seat, 
the rugs from the floor; leaving a gray room against which 
any color combinations are possible. The piano is rolled into 
the dining-room, where it does duty with the orchestra, which 
may be harp, flute, or violin, as the play demands. The 
chairs are placed in rows, and many cushions on the floor make 
room for the children among the audience. A few can be 











































The stage is a raised alcove at one end of the large living-room. 


These children will never “hate” Shakespeare—Midsummer Night's Dream will always be to them a 
charmed reality. 








Room Theatre 


Designed by 
Mrs. John Howell of 
Berkeley, California 


seated in the dining-room, and 
altogether this little theatre 
can accommodate a hundred 
and fifty—half as many as the 
three little theatres in New 
York. Isn’t an 
audience half as 
large as greeted 
Pierrot the Prodigal 
and Treasure Is- 
land sufficient fora 
children’s theatre? 

Out from the 
window seat come 
the electric lights, 
which are placed 
on the bookcases 
nearest the stage. 
Their switches are 
in the dining-room 
right by the door, 
so that Mrs. How- 
ell, standing there, 
can oversee the 
stage, the actors 
in the green room, 
and the audience. 
The prompter, 
who is always one 
of the children, 
stands here too. 

The guests enter 
the living-room 
directly from the 
porch. The actors go into the hall where the stairs lead up to 
their dressing rooms. Ready they come down to the hall and so 
into the dining-room, which serves as the green room and opens 
directly on to the stage. 

But, some one asks, how can you give plays with only that 
one entrance to your stage? Mrs. Howell uses the steps 
frequently for entrances and for such scenes as the inbetween 
bits in the Merchant of Venice. If a forestage is needed, the 
children’s cushions are placed farther back on the floor and some 
of that space added to the stage. And if more levels are wanted 
(various levels do contribute an enormous amount in suggesting 
entire changes of place) they use platforms on the stage. For 
ease in handling these are made in sections, and more or fewer 
are used according to the space needed. 

But perhaps you are right about the need for more entrances; 
for one of the changes Mrs. Howell would make, if she were de- 
signing her house again, would be to make the window at the 
back of the stage into a French window, and when necessary a 
platform outside could be used for exits and entrances. And 
other changes? The stage she would make five feet deeper. 
At the steps is a sort of proscenium arch, and on the stage side 
there should be sockets for electric lights; three or four is 
sufficient for the overhead lighting. The sockets in the steps 
she would do away with. They correspond to the footlights in 

(Continued on page 318) 
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She aristocrat of fire-safe roofings 


COLORBLENDE SHINGLES 


of JOHNS-MANVILLE ASBESTOS 





















A Roof where Beauty and 
Utility meet 


Yai! texture of exceptional interest, 
gained by the apparently accidental blend- 
ing of rich color and soft shingle outlines. 
A roof that is safe, too, from the threat of 
communicated fire and free fromcostly upkeep. 


Colorblende Shingles are typical of the Johns- 
Manville Roofing Line, and have fairly earned 
their place in a list which meets your every 
roofing need: 

Colorblende Shingles, Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 


Transite Shingles, Asbestos Ready Roofing 
Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 


Booklets on request 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 











© 1918, H. W. J-MCo.. N.Y. 








Plate No. 3—An attractive roof effect secured by the use of Conglomerate Brown Shingles. 
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Home Beauty That Endures 


URABILITY of interior finish in the home—whether that finish 
be paint, enamel or stain—is dependent largely on the character of the 
wood of which the trim is fashioned. Woods used for such purposes should 

possess a close, even grain, adapting them to fine joinery, and should be workable 


“6 


without being “‘spongy”’. 
The most economical and the most available wood perfectly suited for all of 
the requirements of fine home interiors is 


Southern Pine 


‘* The Wood of Service’’ 





Properly treated, Southern Pine takes and holds perfectly paints and enamels, and its beautiful 
and varied grain yields the richest and most artistic effects when stains are used. It is very work- 
able, yet so dense and strong that its endurance is proverbial. 

There is one right way and several wrong ways to apply paint or stain to Southern Pine. The 
right way is told in a beautiful booklet, ‘* The Interior of Your Home”, which will be sent you gratis, 
promptly on request, if you mention this magazine. 


louthern Pine Association 


NEW ORLEAM™ 2, Lt. A. 
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WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 290) 

bills have come in, so there is nothing to put 

down. 

The House Beautiful Home Number One 
is going to have a good many brothers in the 
United States, we are happy to say. Re- 
cently plans of the house have been sold to 
prospective builders in Schenectady, New 
York; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Helena, Montana; 
Westport, Maryland, Montgomery, Alabama, 
and Lancaster, Ohio. We hope there will be 
many more and that their builders will be as 
proud of their new home as we are of ours. 

The inside of the house is beginning to look 
like something. The eye can always see 
houselike qualities about the exterior, but the 
inside looks like nothing at all until the lathers 
and plasterers begin their work. Then the 
rooms seem to take shape. Each step in the 
interior from now on will make this feeling 
more pronounced. 

The boss carpenter says he is very much 
pleased with the house. He has had some new 
problems to contend with, but he is getting to 
that point where he can stand off to one side 
and admire his handiwork. And when a man 
can see beauty with the thermometer down to 
seventeen below, it must be really there. 

It has been almost decided to leave the 
shingles just as they are, natural finish. If 
you are out that way, take a look at the house 
and tell us what you think about it. Note 
that we have made a change in the wording of 
our sign and we hope you will avail yourself of 
its invitation to call. 

It has been so unrelentingly cold that visi- 
tors to the new home were not expected. But 
in spite of that many people have been out 
and inspected what we are doing. A Har- 
vard professor and his class in architecture 
were interested visitors in February. They 
roamed about the building from cellar to attic. 
It was perhaps the best time to study a build- 
ing critically, as nothing had been covered up 
by any of the interior -finish. The skeleton 
was everywhere visible and the wiring, 
plumbing and heating arrangements could be 
studied easily, as would have been impossible 
at a later date. 

Prospective purchasers bob up every now 
and then, which is a good sign that we have 
something worth selling. There is very little 
building going on at this time and without 
doubt there are many people who would like 
to buy a home ready built, but who have 
difficulty in finding one. 


To be continued 


Synopsis. The chapters which have gone 
before have dealt with the building of the house 
from the beginning; how we happened to do it, 
how we selected the lot, the digging of the cellar, 
the building of the foundation and the frame- 
work. Then the more detailed work was taken 
up, such as the plumbing, the shingling and 
exterior finish, and chimney construction. 


In the May number of THE House Beauti- 
FUL, Miss Flora MacDonald will complete her 
valuable articles descriptive of the furnishing 
of House Beautiful Homes No. 1. This con- 
cluding paper takes up the paper, paint, rugs, 
furniture, and hangings of the owner’s bed- 
room, the guest room and the sleeping porch. 
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Right now, in the thick of the Spring drive on dirt, when the 
rugs are up and the house is disarranged generally—Aave those 
rooms re-papered. 

They need it. (You decided shat some months back, re- 
member?) And Wall-paper Week is the logical time to consult 
your Decorator or Wall-paper Dealer. 

Right at this time, his stock of Wall-paper is at its best. His 
line is most complete. He has made special preparations to serve 
you in a special manner during Wall-paper Week. 

So, avail yourself of the suggestions that his long experience in 
decorating equips him to make so intelligently. Have him show 
you the season’s styles in Wall-paper. 

Try to visualize this room or that, dressed in some particular 
pattern that strikes your fancy. There! Wouldn't the library look 
dandy in this? And—can’t you picture the dining-room in that? 

New Wall-paper is tonic to winter-weary rooms. It puts back 
the smz/e on walls and ceilings and furnishings. It refreshes, as a 
change of scene refreshes. 

Right now, determine to have the house re-papered. Your 
Decorator or Wall-paper Dealer can help you select new Wall- 
paper that will be most appropriate and pleasing. 

April 22d to 27th is Spring Wall-paper Week. It will be par- 
ticularly advantageous for you to attend to the papering proposi- 
tion during this week. 


of the United States and Canada 
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SPRING WALL-PAPER WEEK 
APRIL 22 to 27 


ALLIED WALL-PAPER INDUSTRY 


General Offices, 1328 Broadway, Marbridge Building, New York City 





Any tnguiries which our readers may wish to 
ask regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whitehborne. 
A stamped and self-addressed envelope should 
accompany all inquiries which should be sent to 
Earl E. Whitehorne, ‘Electricity in the Home,” 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass.—Tne Epirors. 


“UNDERSTANDING ELCTRICITY” 
HE fact that we can’t pick up a chunk of 
electricity and turn it over and examine it 

has made a great mystery of thewhole subject. 
People who check their grocers’ and butchers’ 
bills religiously just shrug their shoulders when 
it comes to the electric bill and pay it—blindly 
and with some misgivings. It is a bill for 
kilowatt. hours. ‘What is a watt?” we say. 
“Who knows?” 

It is a simple thing to understand this 
electricity if it is explained in simple words. 
A watt is after all just a unit of measurement. 
They measure other things in pounds, inches, 
quarts or dozens. They measure electricit) 
in watts, a kilowatt being a thousand watts, of 
course. And here is a little illustration that 
makes the meaning of the ‘‘watt,” the “volt” 
and the ‘ampere’ clear and sensible. 

A current of electricity flowing through a 
wire is like a stream of water flowing through a 
pipe. And the pressure of the water, the 
speed with which it flows, we call the “volts” 
or the voltage of electricity. And the size 
of the stream of water in the one or two- 
inch pipe is “amperes” when we measure the 
size of an electric current. But the actual 
volume of water that is flowing through the 
pipe is so many gallons, while with electricity 
we measure in ‘“‘watts’’—so many watts for an 
hour or so many “watt-hours.” 

The little meter in your cellar measures these 
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ELECTRICITY 
CONDUCTED BY EARL E. 





IN THE 








KILOWATT HOURS 





When the dial on your electric meter points it arrows 
like this, it reads 158.— which checks your bill. 


“kilowatt hours” by turning the arrows on 
the indicating dial and you can read your 
meter from month to month and check your 
bills as easily as laundry bills or any other. 
There will be ‘a row of four little dials, one 
marked 10, the next 100, the next 1,000 and 
the next 10,000 from right to left. See what 
number the arrow on the 1o dial points to or 
has passed and set it down. On the diagram 
shown here it is 8. The arrow on the next dial 
has passed 5 and has not yet reached 6. Set 
that down to the left of the 8, which makes 58. 
Ihe next dial has passed 1 and not reached 2. 
Set that down also and you have 158. And 
that is the reading of your meter, because the 
arrow on the fourth dial has just started and 
not reached a number yet. 

Next month read it again. Perhaps it will 
figure then 188. Substract the former total 
158 and you see that the meter in the mean- 
time has measured off just 30 kilowatt hours, 
the amount that you have used. If your 
rate is 10 cents per kilowatt hour, then your 
bill will be just $3.00. 

When the electric company’s meter reader 
comes next time, if you are home, just go down 
stairs with him and see the way he does it. 
Instruct the maid to tell you if he comes 
when you are not in, and make a memoran- 
dum of the way the arrows read. You will 
find it simple enough. 








Most persons like to have a light over the dining-room table even though 
they use candles on the table. 
side of the sideboard. 


The other lights in this room are at either 


bedside lamp is almost indispensable. 
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PIATURES FIT 


By CLARA ZILLESSEN 


MAKING YOUR 


SMALL but welcome windfall came our 

way last spring. We utilized part of the 
money in the same way that ninety people 
out of a hundred would probably have utilized 
it. We did things to our house! 

We put in some hardwood floors and _ re- 
papered some of the rooms. We bought a 
little Oriental rug which | had admired for a 
long time. We bought some new porch furni- 
ture and some new pieces of furniture for the 
living-room. 

But in spite of all these changes, it seemed 
to me that there was still something lacking. 
We didn’t know what it was until the new 
lamp | had purchased for the living-room was 
lighted for the first time. The moment that 
lamp was placed on the table, we knew that we 
had outgrown the lighting fixtures which had 
served us perfectly well with the old furni- 
ture, but which seemed a little out of place 
with some of our pretty new things. 

So we decided to change our lighting fix- 
tures if it wasn’t going to be too expensive or 
too troublesome a proposition. We found to 
our great surprise that it wasn’t so much a 
question of spending a lot of money, but a 
question of being strong-minded enough to 
keep to the well-designed simple fixtures which 
logically belonged to our comfortable but com- 
paratively modest home. Incidentally, these 
fixtures were usually the least expensive. 

The term fixture as applied to lighting 
equipment is really a misnomer. For there 
is no reason in the world why a lighting unit 
should be a permanent “fixture” any more 
than that the curtains or the wall-paper or the 
furniture should be permanent. 

The trend in decoration is constantly chang- 
ing. For example, the fixtures that were so 
attractive in our mission living-room would 





It is a mistake to introduce over-elaborate fixtures in bedrooms. The little 


The pendant light over the dressing 


table affords better lighting than that of a bracket light on either side 
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certainly not be suitable with the lighter 
mahogany furniture we now have. The din- 
ing-room, perhaps, called more loudly for a 
change in lighting fixtures than any other 
room in the house. Before the windfall, the 
room had been papered in a dull, old blue and 
the woodwork finished white. When we 
changed over, we decided to have something 
intensely new, so we selected a paper with dis- 
tinctly futuristic tendencies, and then cnam- 
eled the woodwork an old ivory. The old 
lighting fixture was a perfectly good art-glass 





These wall-brackets displaced a center lighting 
fixture 


(so-called) dome which we had installed about 
seven vears ago. It clashed badly with the new 
paper and the general character of the room. 

We took a sample of the wall-paper with us 
when we started out on our hunt for a new 
fixture, and at the dealer’s advice, purchased 
the attractive fixture shown in the photograph 
of the dining-room. The silk shade is of a 
golden tint which reflects a glint of the same 
tone in the wall-paper. The brackets above 
the buffet match the center fixture. And in- 
cidentally let me tell you that this particular 
amber is wonderfully kind 
The paper is the least 


shade of gold or 
to the complexion! 
bit bizarre, so we were very careful to keep our 
lighting fixtures as simple as possible. In fact, 
simplicity of design was one of the controlling 
factors in our selections, for some of the mar- 
vellously wrought fixtures we saw would have 
proved busy little dust-catchers, | am sure. 

It is not only decorative ideas which are so 
constantly changing, however. rhe ‘re is a 
consistent advance in the f illumina- 
tion. For instance, in place of the nonde- 
script center lighting fixture we had in our 
bathroom, we now have two simple little wall 
brackets—one on either side of the mirror 
above the washstand. The Man of the House 
revels in shaving himself now! 

Somewhat the same condition obtained in 
my bedroom. Here the fixture had always 
been in the center of the room where it gave 
good general illumination, but not sufficient at 
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IRON WORKS 


Trenton, New Fersey 
New York, Sth Ave. & 17th St. 
TBoston tPortland, Ore. 

Pittsburgh tWashington, D.C. 
TChicago tNew Orleans 

Atlanta Denver 

Los Angeles San Francisco 
+Philadelphia St. Louis 

Seattle San Antonio 
tCleveland Fort Smith, Ark. 

Dallas El Paso, Texas 
TDetroit Indianapolis 
tDes Moines _TSalt Lake City 
tToledo 

MOTT COMPANY, LTD. 
+Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Can, 
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What makes 
this Lavatory different? 


; “N° pedestal!” you say. “Then what 
does hold it up?” 

Two heavy metal brackets, anchored 
to the wal land concealed under“ jackets” 
of vitreous china or solid porcelain. 

That this arrangement means easier, 
quicker bathroom cleaning—an apprecia- 
ble s saving in time and labor—goes with- 
out say ing. 

“How about durability?” 

The durability of Mott solid porce- 
lain or vitreous china may be taken for 
granted. In fact, the passing years have 
a way of dealing kindly with all Mott 
bathroom equipment. 


Send 4c postage for our 138-page ‘* Bath- 
room Book,’’ showing 22 model bath- 
rooms, with prices for individual fixtures. 
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The charming 
of this issue of 


framing. 


Do You Like the Front Cover? 


picture, 

THE | 
number of Art Proofs for those of our readers who would like to have it for 
These proofs size (93 
without lettering of any kind, are beautifully printed in the original colors. 
One of them will be sent, securely wrapped in boards, postage prepaid, upon 
receipt of 35 cents. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


painted by Maurice Day, on the front cover 
lousE BEAUTIFUL has been reproduced in a limited 


’’x123’), made on heavy white paper and 




















GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


THE WIN-THE-WAR GARDEN CROPS 

AST year a tremendous wave of enthusiasm 

swept over the land. Its slogan was 
plant things. We all did it and we learned 
many lessons in the doing. Perhaps the 
best of these is that it is fun to grow crops of 
any kind. A fortunate by-product of the 
World War has resulted from this first garden 
experience of hundreds of thousands of 
Americans—the resolution to enjoy every 
year hereafter the pleasure and profit of a 
growing garden. 

We learned other lessons also from the 
season’s experience. One of the most im- 
portant might be called the Lesson of the 
Radishes. Thousands of us found that gar- 
den-fed man does not live by radishes alone. 
These easy-to-grow appetizers are so short 
lived and have so little real food value that 
they should be considered chiefly as catch 
crops and seldom be allowed to occupy ground 
that were better used for other things. The 
same lesson must in part be extended to 


several other perishable crops commonly 
over-planted—lettuce, early turnips, egg 
plants, summer squash and others. Too 


many war-gardeners had a surplus of perish- 
able food during the brief weeks of summer 
but a sad lack of permanent produce to put 
away for the long months of winter. 

This year we must do things better than 
that in America—for the sake of France, if for 
no other reason. Our present problem is to 
select the crops most worth while in supplying 
food for the next twelve months and it is up 
to each of us to consider our special conditions 
carefully with respect to this long look ahead. 
Every square yard of soil possible must be 
made to yield its quota of real food. 

The special conditions which will help to 
determine our planting may be indicated 
by the answers to such questions as these: 
Can we can easily and successfully? Have 
we facilities for drying fruits and vegetables? 


Are our cellars well adapted to the storage of 
root crops or of squashes or both? Have we 
or can we readily build an outdoor storage 
pit? Can we utilize cold-storage facilities? 


TO FILL THE CANS 


The most important vegetables for canning 
are beans, peas, tomatoes and sweet corn. 
Several others—as beets, spinach, onions, and 
cauliflower—may be preserved in this way but 
they are of less significance in the family diet 
or may be kept more easily by other methods. 
Here is a little program of can-filling that may 
help in showing what to do: 

String or snap beans are easy to raise and 
easy to can. They are rich in food values 
and are liked by everyone. You should raise 
both the green-podded and the wax-podded 
sorts unless the family is so partial to one that 
they refuse to eat the other. Such varieties 
as Bountiful and Keeney’s Stringless Refugee 
among the greens and Kidney Wax, Brittle 
Wax and Hodsdon Wax among the yellows 
will give satisfaction. The seeds should not 
be planted until the ground is well warmed 
up and frost-danger is over. Then sow the 
seeds singly two inches apart in drills about 
eighteen inches apart and cover with two 
inches of soil. Or if you prefer the hill 
method sow five or six seeds in each hill, mak- 
ing the hills a foot apart. Till the soil surface 
frequently with cultivator, hoe or rake but 
never when the leaves are wet. To disturb 
the leaves then increases the danger from the 
pod-rust disease. Pull weeds whenever they 
appear. Keep the pods picked as soon as they 
reach full size and before they get stringy. 

Like beans, peas are rich in food content 
and very desirable for canning. For thesake 
of those who do the canning it is well to plant 
a surplus of each of the early, medium, and 
late varieties over what will be needed for 
summer use in order to prevent too great a 
stress in taking care of the crop at any one 
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time. For peas go by quickly, becoming hard 
before one realizes it. As this is a cool season 
crop that does best when the vines get a good 
start in early spring it is well to make early 
plantings of several varieties that mature in 
succession. For early choose such sorts as 
Sutton’s Excelsior and Gradus or Prosperity; 
for midseason, Thomas Laxton, Alderman, or 
Telephone; for late, Potlatch and Champion 
of England. The best way to plant garden 
peas is to line out double rows about six 
inches apart in order to put brush or other 
supports between them. 

Iwo or three decades ago every housewife 
tried to can enough tomatoes for the year’s 
use. Then for awhile the commercial can- 
neries produced their tomato products so 
cheaply that home canning became almost a 
lost art. Present conditions are bringing 
about a revival of the home art and tomatoes 
are coming back to their former importance 
on the cellar shelves. No vegetable is of 
greater value in the family diet for every 
month in the year. 

Tomatoes may be grown successfully in 
several ways. Sometimes the home gardener 
sows the seeds in window box or hotbed in 
March and transplants the seedlings outdoors 
in May. More often he buys the seedlings by 
the dozen at the time of outdoor planting. 
He sets the plants eighteen inches apart in 
rows two or three feet apart and trains to 
single stems tied to stakes by raffia or coarse 
twine. This is an excellent method for the 
early crop for table use but is less desirable 
for the surplus crop for canning, especially if 
there is plenty of garden ground available. 

There is a good deal to be said in favor of the 
ordinary commercial method of growing to- 
matoes without the fuss of artificial supports 
of any kind. 

Set the plants about three feet apart each 
way, give good surface tillage and let them 

(Continued on page 305) 
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|Rain-Making” 


Modernized 


OU can have rain where you want it, 

when you want it, today. Beautiful 

lawns and productive gardens of vegetables 
and flowers are assured with 


Cornell 


Systems of Irrigation 





For economy, simplicity and efficiency Cornell Over- 
head and Underground Systems, equipped with the 
patented, adjustable Rain Cloud Nozzles attain the 
maximum. Inexpensive in cost of water, labor and 
time. Installed at any time without injury to lawn 
or garden. Can be applied to any area, including 
portable sprinkling apparatus. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


W. G. Cornell Company 
Plumbing — Heating — Lighting 
43 East 17th Street New York City 


Chicago Baltimore 


1-2 Underground systems for lawns Boston ; Washington 
Kansas City Newark 


3 Overhead system for Vegetable gardens 

4 Overhead system for Flower gardens > Cleveland 
5 Large Portable Sprinkler 

6 Combination Overhead and Underground 
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This 72-page Garden 
HANDBOOK 


illustrates and describes 160 
sturdily-built weather-resist- 
ing pieces for the garden, 
which we ship by ex- 
press toall parts of the 
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IDREER’S ,.@ 
| “GOLD MEDAL” . 


GLADIOLUS 
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| We grow this magnificent strain for 
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t heexpre ss purpose of being able to sup- 
ply those who want the very 
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tion (express al best mixture possible. 
a ial io ‘ When Gladioli are grown in 
lowed east of Mis- mixture they are liable to de- 
sissippl River) teriorate rapidly and finally 
contain but a few colors. 





| 
| To avoid this we grow 
| 
small blocks of a large 
number of exquisite high- 
grade sorts from which 
this mixture is made and 
| which embraces all colors 
from the richest ‘ reds 
through all the interme- 
diate tones of pink, rose, 
salmon, blush, white, yellow to 
the new blue, heliotrope and 
“pansy colors.”’ Indeed so great 
is the diversity of colors that there is 



















= YMathews | : : . C = 

= YARDEN-CRAFT | little risk of any two being exactly alike. 2 

= | Hav ingalarge stock of splendid bulbs, 2 

= J ‘ 

= ee ™ s, trel- we are able to offer them at a very rea- 

= _ tia pergolas, summer - houses y sonable price, viz: 60 cts. per doz., $4.00 ~: 
lises, trellis fences, Japanese woodwork, per 100, $35.00 per 1000. If wanted by = 


par el post add 6 cts. per doz. for postage. 
I he above is but one of our Spe- 
alties. For complete list send for 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1918 


Free on application if you mention 
this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia = 


| 
‘ MMM 


arbors, seats and sunset arbors are famous 
the world over for artistic excellence. The hand- 
book with 1918 supplement will be mailed you on 
receipt of 50 cents, stamps or coin, (to be deducted from first order), to cover 
printing cost and postage. Ask for Catalogue G. 


: THE MATHEWS MFG. COMPANY, Clesdland, Ohio 
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START A STRAWBERRY BED 

From the first of April until the middle of May one can start a straw- 
berry bed with a pretty good assurance of success. Even a small plot 
of ground planted to the June-bearing and the fall-bearing varieties 
will vield a rich harvest of luscious fruit from June until November. 
Good strawberry plants may be purchased of reliable dealers for less 
than a cent apiece, and a few hundred of them will go far toward help- 
ing to solve the food supply problem. The fall-bearing sorts planted 
this month will yield fruit before the énd of the season. The following 
varieties are likely to give satisfaction: Fall-Bearing: Superb, Pro- 
gressive. June-Bearing: Aroma, Kellogg’s Prize, Sample, Senator 
Dunlap, Stevens, Uncle Jim, Glen Mary, Late Jersey Giant. Many 
special dealers in strawberry plants issue valuable catalogs which may 


THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


DELICIOUS MELONS FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


Years ago melons were very generally grown in home gardens but of 
late their production has been largely left to the special truck regions 
where they are raised by the car load. It is time now, however, for a 
more general planting of them at home. Every one with sufficient 
garden space in a climate where melons mature successfully should 
plan for a good supply of them. Any of the following varieties 
are likely to prove of much interest: Green-Fleshed Muskmelons: 
Extra Early Hackensack, Netted Rock, Buskirk’s Rust-proof 
Canteloupe, Delicious Gold-lined. Salmon-Fleshed Muskmelons: 
Emerald Gem, Paul Rose, Tip Top. Watermelon: Ferry’s Peerless, 
Fordhook Early, Cole’s Early, Phinney’s Early. This last list is 
for northern regions. Farther south one can grow larger melons, 


be had for the asking. 


ANNUAL 















greenhouse. 
sheltered, well-prepared seed bed. 


blossom. 
way: Early Flowering Cosmos, Double 
Lenox Cosmos, Geisha California Poppy, 
Marguerite Carnations, 


selecting one or more of these 


Sweet, Sweetheart. 


SMALL 


FLOWERS FOR SUMMER BEAUTY 


The most flowers for the least money are to be obtained by sowing the 
seeds of annuals outdoors during April and May. 
can thus get better results than by buying the plants started in the 
A good way is to sow the seeds in short rows in a sunny, 
When the 
have three or four true leaves in addition to the seed leaves, they may 
easily be transplanted to the border garden or wherever they are to 
The following annuals will give good results if treated in this 
Flowering Cosmos, Lady 
Orange Prince Marigold, 
Annual Chrysanthemums, 
flowers, Annual Larkspurs, Annual Lupines, Dwarf Zinnias, and the 
following varieties of China Asters—Crego’s Giant Comet, Peerless 
Pink, Violet King, Rose King, Late Branching and Astermums. by 


In most cases one 


seedlings thus grown 


season. 


Cuthbert. 
Blackberries: 
Austin, Lucretia. 


Miniature Sun- Gooseberry: 


FRUITS 

Most of the small fruits may be planted to advantage this month in 
nearly all sections of the United States. 
dewberries, currants, gooseberries and grapes planted early will become 
well established before summer and make a steady growth through the 
The following lists of varieties will prove satisfactory for 
home gardens in most regions: Red Raspberries: St. Regis, Superlative, 
Blackcap Raspberries: Plum Farmer, Cumberland, Hoosier. 

Blowers, 


Campbell, Moore Early, Niagara, Worden. 
be found listed in the standard nursery catalogs which may be obtained 
applying to the various advertisers. 


























fmsescse TT's 
y” Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 


Plan NOW to get ready to 

plant your native ferns, 

—_ and bulbs early in 
he —, Early plant- 

ing brings best 

lie results. 

Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue of over 

80 pages. It’s FREE. 

EDWARD GILLETT 

11 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 
































DINGEE ROSES 





yet ars’ expe rie nce 
delivery. Send today for Dingee ‘‘Guide to Rose Culture.” 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 472 





AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 


UR stocks of trees, shrubs 
and plants are not cur- 
tailed by the stoppage of 
foreign shipments. We sell 
Andorra-grown. 
Catalog on request. 
ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
Box 230, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Penna. 











Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 67 
Nomatter whe re you live, we guaranteesafe 


West Grove, Pa. 


DAHLIAS By the elimination of inferior varieties, and 


the addition of those of proven worth, dur- 
ing the past f our years, we have to offer this season |a selection of 
Cactus, Decorative and Peony Flowered Dahlias of exceptional merit. 
Catalog upon Request 


FRANK J. McANDREWS’ 
Dahlia-Poultry Farm 


Charleston West Virginia 








Kanawha County 











Tree Cavities Filled and Filled Right 


vg wood thoroughly scraped out. Cavity 
properly braced. Cement applied in sections, 
SCIENTIFICALLY. That’s “The Bartlett Way.” It 
means safe, sure results. ALL tree ailments we cure 
LASTINGLY. Representatives go everywhere. Send 
for “ Tree Talk.” 

THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 


539 Main Street Stamford, Conn, 















“How to Grow Roses” 


will guide youd straight 4 to suc- 
om With t Queen of ® Flow- 
We will send this 32- Epage 
booklet and our big 1918 
Guide with a 25¢ return check, 
good on your first $1 order, all 
three for 10c. Send today. 
ONARD & JONES CO. 
ROSES, Box129WESTGROVE, Pa. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. A.Winter,Vice-Pres. 












Irises, Peonies, Hardy Plants and 
Japanese Garden Specialties 


Send for our Illustrated 1917-1918 Catalogue 
Over 600 fine varieties of Irises 


RAINBOW GARDENS 27? MONTREAL AVE. 








varieties: Halbert Honey, Kleckley 
FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Raspberries, blackberries, 


Mersereaux, Eldorado, Robinson. Dewberry: 
Currants: Perfection, Pomona, White Imperial. 
Downing, Josselyn, Oregon Champion. Grapes: Eclipse, 


All of these varieties will 





Water Lilies and 


Plants—a Never 
Ending Delight 


The month of May is the best 
time to set tender Water Lilies 
and Nelumbiums. A few plants in asmall 
pool, or a tub of water, will give a wealth 
of beautiful blooms. 

“Water Lilies and Water Plants” (a new booklet) shows 
several choice varieties in natural colors; tells how 
to build a pool, what varieties to plant. 

Send for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER, Water Lily Specialist 


Box H, ARLINGTON, N. J. 






















3 GARDEN 
VICK’S ant*Fiom. GUIDE 
For 69 years the leading autho yon Vege le 
Bl Flowe se and Fara Seeds, ‘ Piste aaa Balbe an 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bitetatatatatatatetateratatata tata tatstatatetatetat tatters tated 


A SUMMER PORCH WITHOUT 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


is asummer porch only partly furnished. Because of its hand- 
some illustrations of beautiful homes; because of its helpful 
suggestions for the arrangement of furniture; because of its 
authoritative articles on the keeping of house, yard and garden, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is an indispensable summer com- 
panion. 

If you are not a subscriber, you owe it to your home to be one. 
If you are a subscriber, you would do a friend a great kindness 
by presenting her with a six months’ subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Six Months for One Dollar 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 PARK ST., BOSTON 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


(Continued from page 302 

sprawl over the ground as they will. You 
may lose a few more by rot and possibly the 
fruits will not be quite so smooth as when tied 
to stakes and pruned to single stalks, but 
there will be much less work to do, the vield 
will be greater, the flavor of the fruits will be 
better and there will be less injury when the 
first frost comes unexpectedly. 

For many the trellis method will be better 
than either of these. It does not require the 
attention in keeping the side shoots cut off 
that is necessary for single stakes and it pre- 
vents the fruits from rotting on the ground. 

The Golden Bantam has so successfully 
taken the sweet out of other varieties of 
sweet corn that in many markets only the 
vellow sorts are now salable. Several of the 
Bantam hybrids—as Golden Cream, Golden 
Rod, and Golden Giant 
and yellow color of the Bantam combined 
with larger size and may be planted with as- 
surance in case the family has acquired the 
If white varieties 


have the sweetness 


prejudice of the market. 
are still in favor one will do well to select for 
canning such sorts as Howling Mob, Country 
Gentleman, and Stowell’s Evergreen. 

The most satisfactory way to grow sweet 
corn is in hills. With varieties as dwarf as 
Golden Bantam the hills may be 24 to 30 
inches apart each way, and about six kernels 
planted two inches deep in each hill. When 
danger from cutworms and other pests has 
passed—usually four or five weeks after plant- 
ing—thin to three stalks to a hill. Give 
shallow surface tillage frequently until the 
ground is shaded by the leaves. 

TO STOCK THE STORAGE CELLAR 

The storage cellar is the best reservoir for 
the summer garden surplus. If it is well 
stocked with fruits and vegetables the food 
problem for the winter is nearly solved. Po- 
tatoes, turnips, rutabagas, carrots, parsnips, 
salsify, onions, squashes—these are the more 
important garden products to plan for now if 
the storage cellar is to make us independent of 
other food producers next winter. 

The garden root crops may be conven- 
iently grouped into two sets—those that must 
be planted early to get a full season’s growth 
and those that may best be planted late to 
grow only part of the season. To the first 
belong parsnips, rutabagas, and salsify or 
vegetable oyster. To the second belong beets, 
carrots and turnips. 

The culture of the long-season root crops is 
simple, if you have a bit of deep, rich, mellow 
soil to grow them in. Sow the seeds as early in 
spring as the groundecan be worked, in rows 
fifteen or eighteen inches apart and cover half 
an inch deep. Thin the seedlings early to 
these distances between the plants: parsnips, 
four inches; salsify, two inches; rutabagas, 
five inches. Hoe at least once a week until 
the tops shade the soil surface. If the soil is 
not rich apply nitrate of soda between the 
rows twice—once early in June and again a 
month later. Rake it in but don’t let it 
touch the plants. If you sow a hundred feet 
of row of each, this program should give an 
abundance of three of these most desirable 
vegetables from October until May. 
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For Canning 


ROW more vegetables, bigger vegetables 
better vegetables by. using NITRACO in 
your garden from now on. Sow it in 

the drills when you plant, and cover with a 
thin layer of soil before sowing the seed. 
Cultivate NITRACO into the ground when the 
plants are in blossom. From then on, vege- 
tables are being formed and require an abun- 
dance of available plant food, which NITRACO 
provides. You can be absolutely sure that 
where you use NITRACO, the increased re- 
turns will more than pay for the investment. 


NITRACO contains the vital foods that all 
vegetables and flowers need, in just the right 
proportions. 


NITRACO supplies Nitrogen in both chem- 
ical and organic form, which gives extra vigor 
to stem and leaf growth, and will deepen the 
color and give greater substance and tissue. 


NITRACO supplies Phosphoric Acid, which 
promotes the growth of vegetables, and will 
hasten their maturity. 


NITRACO supplies Potash, that aids in the 
formation of starch in the plant, and gives 
body to the potato and other vegetables. 
Potash adds color and quality. 


NiITRAT 


M 








Use Nilraco 
Have More and Better Vegetables 


This Summer 


NITRACO is finely granulated. It is sim- 
ple and pleasant to use. It is so highly con- 
centrated that 100 lbs., costing $6, are ample 
to fertilize the average garden and lawn, cover- 
ing approximately 8,000 to 12,000 square feet. 


NITRACO is the only garden fertilizer that 
is sold on a strict money-back basis. It is 
unconditionally guaranteed to give satis- 
factory results. 


Send for our Handbook of Helpful Hints 
on Fertilizing. 


Please feel free to submit to us any Horti- 
cultural or Fertilizing problem you have in 
mind. Our Mr. Bunyard,a garden lover and 
Horticultural expert of many years standing, 
will give it his personal attention. 


NITRACO PRICES 


100 lb. bag $6.00 
50 Ib. bag 4.50 
25 Ib. bag 2.50 


Expressage prepaid within 100 miles of New York City 


NITRACO contains: 4°% Ammonia, 8°% Available 
Phosphoric Acid, 2{, Potash. 


We also carry a complete line of Fertilizers and Fer- 
tilizer Materials, and Insecticides. Send for prices. 


AGENCIES. 


\ | Sy 
Horticultural Department 9 ye 111 Pearl Street, New York City 
1 ia BEBEEEBSE # w 
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GLADIOLUS 


“KUNDERDI 


The Wonderful New Races with Wavy or Ruffled Petals 


NEW CLASS 


and only obtainable from us. 


NEW TYPES 


throughout the entire summer and fall, until freezing weather sets in. It is time to plant now. 
Address the originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


Box 7 


NEW COLORS 


No other strains are near so beautiful and your collection cannot be up-to-date without them. 
Send for our 1918 Free catalog of 52 pages with many beautiful (illustrations. It describes nearly 
300 varieties (all of our own production). 83 extra grand new ones now offered for the first time 
It contains the most complete cultural notes and valuable information 
on gladiolus, including how to grow Giant or Prize winning blooms, and how to have them flowering 


Goshen, Indiana 























Price Not a 
“Cut-Lumber” 


Price 

BOSSERT prices 
cover the greater 
part of the labor 
of construction, the 
fitting and attaching of all hardware, the hanging of all windows, 
doors and blinds, painting, etc. The only additional cost in erect- 
ing is for the simple and inexpensive work of assembling which 
can be done quickly by unskilled labor. Work which must natu- 
rally be done on the ground—such as masonry and plumbing—is, 
of course, not included. 


Bossert Houses 


The purchase of a Bossert House will Every Bossert House possesses strik- 
save a real worth-while amount of ing originality. We also specialize in 
money for you. You shareinthe econ- )-- ert Houses for workmen. Because 


cmies effected by our large buying of ; : 
material, systematic organization and of their low cost and unusual attractive- 


efficiency in manufacturing. The price mess, Bossert Houses for workmen are 
of the Bossert House shown above is_ being adopted by some of the largest 
only $1610,F.0.B. Brooklyn,much less and most successful companies. They 
than its cost would be were you to at- 4:4 in holding labor because they make 


tempt to duplicate it yourself by the e : 
expensive, old-fashioned bothersome contented workmen. Write for partic- 


method. ulars. 
































Send 18¢ today for complete catalog showing the many Bossert Houses represent- 
ative of all approved architectural styles and at a wide range of prices. 









CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW 


3 Rooms and Porch $350 
F. O. B. Brooklyn 















Just the thing for your favorite vacation spot. Quickly 
and easily erected. Can be put up and taken down any 
number of times. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL > BOUND VOLUMES 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now bound six numbers to a 
volume. Each volume constitutes a profusely illustrated com- 
pendium on house-building, furnishing and maintaining, with due 


attention to the flower and vegetable gardens. 


Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor plans, of houses, both large and small, 


with interesting photographs of interiors showing attractive schemes of decoration. 


Volume 42 contains the six issues of June to November, 1917. 


SENT FOR $2.60, POSTAGE PREPAID 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS 
(Continued from page 271) 


clothes. How long, | question, would the 
stoutest man work if he had to do it in tight 
waists, heavy skirts and high-heeled shoes? 
We rejoice that at the present day few women 
are guilty of this lack of judgment. ‘‘To dress 
for the work” is now considered not only good 
sense but good taste. 

Much as we prize the tools by means of 
which, as | have shown you, this old garden 
has been continued under changing condi- 
tions and greatly as the use of these tools has 
been enjoyed, the garden harvest is naturally 
the goal toward which we look. Always here, 
everything which can be is done out of doors, 
—every ten o’clock coffee, every four o’clock 
tea possible, has been enjoyed in the open. 
Fortunately, provision for such use around 
the house doors (there are nine of them in this 
old place) was long ago furnished by flagging 
or brick paving. But the carrying out of 
chairs and stools as we did under the elm by 
the kitchen door where we always congregate 
to shell peas or beans or to hull the straw- 
berries, suggested the making here of a per- 
manent seat. All the old wide pine and oak 
in the construction of the house is duly prized; 
but I wanted also a bit of California’s beautiful 
redwood. So this new garden seat traveled 
far to be put to this homely use in an old New 
England garden. It has never been treated 
with anything but oil and has a rich and glossy 
surface, deep-toned enough, however, not to 
seem to rebuke the mossy old bricks beneath 
it. Upon this seat, under the twinkling elm 
leaves, the garden stretching away before us, 
we arrange the flowers, sort the sweet herbs, 
in short, do all the common but happy things 
the home life calls for. We call it the Harvest 
Seat. 


FRUIT TREES IN THE SMALL 
HOME GARDEN 


(Continued from page 295) 


would naturally ripen, and be laid on shelves 
or drawers to mature. 

Many pears will not set fruit if only one 
variety is planted, because the flowers are 
self-sterile. They require that pollen be 
brought by bees from the flowers of another 
variety. 

In the South it is difficult to grow many 
of the best quality pears. In such regions, 
Garber and Kieffer may be planted instead of 
the others. 

Plan for a dozen pear trees if possible. Select 
summer, autumn, and winter varieties. Buy dwarf 
trees of as many of the varieties as are offered in this 
size. Plant dwarfs ten feet apart and set each tree 
at least four inches deeper than it was in the nursery. 
Cut off any blighted branches as soon as they ap- 
pear. 7z7ll the soil surface between the trees or ap- 
ply a mulch. 

A SLOGAN FOR More PEACHES 


Many people with idle ground around the 
house would do well to adopt this as a Hoover 
slogan: Fresh peaches three months; preserved 
peaches nine months. It is a long time from 
the ripening of Mayflower and Greensboro 
in early summer to that of Krummel and 
Heath in late autumn—a season easily cov- 
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ered by a succession of other varieties, yield- 
ing in abundance this most luscious of tree 
fruits, valuable for use as they ripen and the 
most highly prized of all preserves. 

In the extreme northern states and in the 
bleak prairies, peaches are an uncertain crop, 
requiring shelter and care for even reasonable 
success but over the greater part of the 
United States they are easily grown. In the 
latitude of Georgia and Missouri, the earlier 
sorts mature in June while in Ohio and states 
of similar latitude they are ready early in July. 

Peaches are classified in two ways: clings, 
semi-clings, free-stones, and yellow-fleshed 
and white-fleshed varieties. If one wishes 
only yellow-fleshed, free-stone sorts ripening 
in succession this list would be helpful: Arp 
Beauty, J. H. Hale, Late Crawford, Krummel. 

Such a list, however, leaves a gap between 
the very early Arp Beauty and the midseason 
J. H. Hale for which it is difficult to find a 
yellow-fleshed sort. The gap should be 
filled by such white-fleshed, free-stone sorts 
as Carman, Hiley or Lola. 

Plan for a peach tree wherever there is room. 
Buy one or more medium-sized trees of each of these 
varieties: Mayflower, Arp Beauty, Red Bird, Wad- 
dell, Carman, Lola, J. H. Hale, Early Elberta, Late 
Crawford, Crosby, Krummell, Heath Cling. Dig 
the holes twelve feet or more apart. Plant as early 
in spring as possible. PruneXback to get a very 
short trunk or one branching from the soil surface. 
Dig out the borers in September. 

PROFITS FROM PLUMS 

Without attempting even to name origins 
and types this little list of good plums is ar- 
ranged approximately in the order of ripen- 
ing: Santa Rosa, Red June, America, Omaha, 
Endicott, De Soto, Bradshaw, Imperial 
Gage, Italian Prune. There are also many 
promising new sorts that seem to be desir- 
able for trial. Beauty, Paragon, Conquest, 
President, Toka and Waneta are the most in- 
teresting of these. 

Plan for a plum tree inevery vacant space. Buy 
several varieties. Prune to start branches very 
near the ground. Give each Burbank tree at least 
twenty feet of space; other varieties fifteen feet. 
Prune back each spring. Mulch or till the soil sur- 
face. Cut off all black knots as fast as they appear. 

CHERRIES FOR Many BITES 

When fully ripened on the tree even the 
so-called sour cherries — Montmorency for 
example—are delicious, and this is the one 
great variety for the home garden. Make it 
the mainstay. Plant a tree or two of as many 
other sorts as you have room for but depend 
on that for the main crop. 

The short-trunked tree or the trunkless 
tree branching out from the soil surface is the 
solution of the cherry problem. When all the 
fruit can be reached from the ground or a low 
step-ladder it can be gathered easily and more 
readily protected from birds than when it is 
higher up. Such trees are also more easily 
pruned and sprayed and kept free from black 
knot—the most destructive cherry enemy. 
They can also be planted more closely. 

Buy three or more Montmorency, one Early 
Richmond, one Wragg. If you have room for the 
larger trees of the sweet cherries buy two Schmidt, 
one Lambert, one Black Tartarian, one Royal Duke. 
Dig the holes for the sour kinds twelve or more feet 
apart: for the sweet kinds sixteen or more feet 
apart. Plant as early in spring as possible. Cut 
off all black knots as fast as they appear. 
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DREER’S 
FAMOUS AMERICAN 
ASTERS : 


J soa are now the leading late 
Summer and Autumn flower both 
for cutting and for effect in the garden, 
and every flower lover should make a 
generous planting. 

We offer this season over sixty kinds and 
colors, all ‘Made in America”’ and of the highest 
quality. 

We especially recommend our collection of 
Six Famous American varieties containing 
a liberal packet each of Peerless Pink, Crimson 
King, Crego’s Giant Pink, Crego’s Giant White, 
Rose King and Violet King. Price for any. of 
the sorts 15 cts. per packet, or the entire collec- 
tion for 65 cts. postpaid. 

For complete descriptions and cultural notes on above 


as well as a vast amount of information on Flowers and 
Plants of all kinds, Vegetable and Grass Seeds, send for 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1918 
256 Pages, profusely illustrated 
Free on A pplication if you mention this Magazine 


HENRY A. DREER, = "4:7!6, SHESTNUT sr. 


PHILADELPHIA 















Food will win the war—Produceitt! 
Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 
For 25c we will mail one 


packet each of the 
following: 


Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima 
Beet—Burpee’s Columbia 
Lettuce—Wayahead 

Radish—Burpee’s Scarlet Button 

Sweet Corn—Golden Bantam 

together with, ‘‘suggestions on 
Seed Sowing.’” Five collections for 
$1. to different addresses if so 
ordered. If purchased separately, 
each collection would cost 55c. 


Burpee’s Annual 


103 colored illustrations of Vegetables 
Write for 








216 pages, 
and Flowers, is mailed free upon request. 
your copy today, and mention this paper. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Farr’s 


Hardy 


A Book of 112 Pages, 


30 of which are full-page illus- 
trations (13 in natural color). 
It is really a treatise on the 
hardy garden, containing in- 
formation on upward of 500 
varieties of Peonies (the most 
complete collection in exist- 
ence), Lemoine’s new and rare 
Deutzias, Philadelphus and 
Lilacs, and the Irises (both 
Japanese and German) of 
which I have all the newer 


Plant 
Specialties xii ins 


Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth Edition may 
secure a complimentary copy if they send me their 
name and address. 

BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co., 
125 Garfield Ave. Wyomissing, Penna. 


























BEAUTY 


WITH 


A Economy and Conservation of Labor 


THE lawn beautiful must be cut often and well 
and today hand mowing is not equal to this task 
where the lawn areais greater than two acres, unless, 
") labor out of all reasonable proportion is employed. 

HERE is however one solution, one lawn-cutting 

mower that solves the labor problem and at the 
same time assures a perfect lawn at the minimum 
of expense. That mower is the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 


THE Fuller & Johnson combines large cutting ca- 
iq pacity with flexibility and lightness. In one day’s 
time one man can perfectly cut five acres of lawn. 
He can cut it so perfectly that no after-trimming 
with a hand mower around trees, shrubs or drive- 
ways will be necessary. 
V ‘HERE you find the most beautifully cared for 
estates, parks and cemeteries there too you will 
find the Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower. This 
machine is fast replacing hand mowers, horse mowers 
and the heavier types of motor mowers. It should 
replace them on your lawn. 
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Let us give you the full facts, Let us send you 
our book entitled ‘‘A Better Lawn."’ You owe 
it to your lawn and to your pocketbook to 
investigate the Fuller & Johnson. 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
483 Fullerton Building - - St. Louis, Mo. 
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UST what does “heated with 
Kelsey Health Heat” mean ? 
First and foremost, it means coal 
economy. You can best picture 
that economy, when we say that it 


is the experience of Kelsey users, 
that it pays for its extra cost over 
ordinary heaters, in five years, by 
the coal it saves. 

That is a sweeping statement. So 
sweeping that you are almost in- 
clined to discredit it. For which 
we don’t blame you. 

We, too, were slow to believe it, 
until proof after proof demanded 
such a full recognition of the coal 
saving facts. 


NEW YORK 








1310 Bank of Commerce Building 

















For particulars of the House Beautiful House, write to Miss Readers’ Service, care of House Beautiful 


The House Beautiful House 
Is Heated With 


But economical heating is not all 
a Kelsey does. 

It ventilates while it heats. 

Still that isn’t all. 

It heats; it ventilates; and it 
automatically mixes the air with 
just the right healthful amount of 
moisture. 

Because of its consequent tonic 
qualities, and its agreeableness; you 
feel its comfort, but you don’t feel 
its heat. 

Just why it is so economical, and 
exactly how it ventilates and hu- 
midifies while it heats, is best told 
in our booklet Some Saving Sense 
on Heating. Send for it. 


CHICAGO 
217-H West Lake Street 


103-H Park Avenue 
| ower, — HE (ELSE 1 OO ay 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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and ask them to send you interestin 


You can hardly look through a high 
class magazine of general circulation 
today without finding from one 
to half a dozen attractive adver- 
tising pages designed to interest the build- 
ing owner or home builder in the advan- 
tages—practical as well as artistic—of some 
particular species of wood. 
The more you study the subject of wood values, the more 
fascinating the subject becomes, and this is as it should be, for you 
live intimately with your doors, trim and panelling, and if these are 
chosen with taste and discrimination they are a constant joy. 
The first wood which was advertised to the general public was 


RED GUM 


and the public has responded most understandingly. 
literally hundreds of office buildings, apartment houses and charming private residences in which the 
doors, trim and panelling are made of RED GUM (‘‘AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD”’). 


When you are looking into the subject of wood, as you must sooner or later, write to the 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURER®Y’ ASSOCIATION 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


O RED GUM booklets and graphic RED GUM 
samples. There is no charge for them (even though they are worth quite a lot of money). 


There are scores of America’s finest hotels and 
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OLD LIGHTS AND LAMPS 


(Continued from page 274) 


astral lamp-globe that we found in the 
little farmhouse. The other candlesticks 
have a less stirring history, but, since they 
came from our favorite dealer—who picks up 
his treasures around the countryside much as 
we do—their hidden stories must, | am sure, 
be interesting. 

At the first glance these six pairs of candle- 
sticks seem very much alike, don’t they? | 
wish vou would take a_ reading-glass and 
examine them carefully. If you do you will 
see the decided difference for no two pairs are 
just the same. The very front ones are epoch- 
making; they were the “opening wedge” and 
L. really dates her collecting from the day 
that she bought them. Another pair repre- 
sent our “swapping” system; the real New 
England dealer still loves to ‘trade’? and 
dicker, and the price of these was a mahogany 
mirror-frame. But the large ones at the back 
are the most interesting of all; very massive 
yet with a steady excellence of line. Although 
we bought them in an outlying country dis- 
trict they originally stood on the parlor mantel- 
piece of an old hotel in a neighboring town, 
and another pair, their exact mates, still exist 
somewhere hereabouts, and, one fine day, we are 
going to find them. And please examine with 
your careful reading-glass the other smaller 
half-dozen pairs, for they are just as character- 
istic, just as unique, just as different as their 
taller brothers, and quite as much they repre- 
sent our collecting range in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. Old candlesticks like these 
polish into a beautiful lustrous pallor, and L.’s 
almost wink at vou, they shine so. 

The saucer candlesticks were bought from 
an “old woman who lives under a hill,” a 
beautiful one, and that | mean literally, for, 
as we drove out of her dooryard, the pointed 
horizon-line, shouldering its way into the sky, 
faced us with loveliness. The by-products of 
“antiqueing” are rather wonderful, too, you 
know. These candlesticks are very good of 
their kind with their small curved rings and 
little ““palmettes,” but are not for value to be 
compared with the three tall ones grouped in 
front of them. These are most unusual and 
very old, with the slide at the side not at the 
bottom as so many of the later types have, 
and three of a kind of candlesticks in the game 
of ‘“Collector’s Luck” is very good fortune 
indeed. And their worth is enhanced by the 
fact that the’snuffers and tray complete the set. 

The Sheffield candlesticks, ten inches tall 
and of the shell and scroll pattern, are in really 
splendid condition, not’ a shading of the 
copper showing through, an unusual thing for 
Sheffield, but then they are cherished heir- 
looms, and, just think, on the other side of 
the family is a second set of a different pattern 
and quite as perfect that L. is waiting to 
have swept to her on her lucky tide of chance. 

Those massive candlesticks all grouped 
together are American only in the sense that 
their emigrant owners brought them on their 
pilgrimage to this land of gold where that they 
might stay, alas, they had to sell their brass 
and copper. The florid ones at the back are 
Polish; the rest, for the most part, came from 

(Continued on page 310) 
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The Charm 


Lee moet? 


‘The Chinese are master craftsmen of all 
ages. I heir best ancient and’ modern pro- 
ductions have been assembled in Edward 
|. Farmer's collection of Chinese Lamps. 


rs 


EDVVARD I. FARMER ano ticcnations 


The Readers’ Service 


NSWERS all those puzzling questions which arise 

when you are building a new house or changing 

the furnishings in an old one. Its experts help you 

plan your garden, no matter whether you want to 
raise orchids or potatoes. 


If you are looking for a home, or have one to seil, 
the REAL ESTATE BUREAU of the Readers’ 
Service is at your disposal without charge. It is a 
medium of exchange between those who want to sell 
and those who want to buy. (See page 320 of thisissue.) 


BOOKS OF INTEREST on all sorts of subjects 
pertaining to the home are carefully selected by the 
Department and listed for you each month, so that 
you won't waste your time reading worthless drivel. 
Your order for any of these books is filled promptly 
by the Readers’ Service. (See page 324 of this issue.) 


For your School or Club entertainment, the 
Readers’ Service has provided four collections of 
lantern slides, with accompanying lectures. An illus- 
trated leaflet, which tells all about them, will be sent 
you on request. 


Write your questions to 


Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful 
Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


of 
_ Chinese Art 


Artistry, variety, and beauty mark this 
unusual exhibit. T here isa lamp and shade 
here for your every need—at a cost no 
greater than your other good furnishings. 


5 cst 6th St. 


True Architecture means securing an 
expressive exterior with the use of 
practical materials. 
The small house illustrated below is an ex- 
ample of unusual treatment in the use of 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles bent and 
sawed to make a Thatch Roof. 


“CREO-DIPT”’ Thatch Roofs are one of the 
special treatments made possible by the use of 
““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles. 

Another specialty is our 24-inch Hand-split 
Cypress for side wallsof the House BEAvTIFUL 
Home described in this magazine. Variegated 
shades of gray or brown are used to produce a 
weathered effect. 

We furnish “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles n 
all grades and 30 shades for roofs and side walls. 


Write today for our Books and ask for sample 
color pad showing 30 different shades. 


If your lumber dealer does not carry stock, ask 
us for prices. 


CREOTAPT Com PARTY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Unele Sam 
Gives Warning 


In a recent bulletin, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives this warn- 
ing against the serious danger of 
keeping perishable foods without 
proper refrigeration: 

“No matter how carefully milk is 
handled between the farm and home, 
or how pure it is when delivered—it 
will quickly become an undesirable 
food if carelessly handled in the 
home. Milk must be kept cool to pre- 
vent the bacteria from multiplying. 
If left for only a short time in the 
summer heat it will spoil.” 





Sanitary Refrigerators 


keep milk and all perishable foods fresh, 
healthful and free from taint or odors, 

The McCRAY System insures a constant 
circulation of cold, dry, purified air through 
every food compartment, which refrigerates 
perfectly. Germs, bacteria and microbes 
cannot live in this cold, dry air. 

Any McCRAY Refrigerator can be ar- 
ranged with outside door for icing from the 
side or rear porch. This permits the milk- 
man to put the milk on the ice immediately 
—it also keeps the iceman with his muddy 
tracks outside your kitchen and relieves you 
entirely of this annoyance. 


Let us send you our catalog which illustrates and 
describes a great variety of stock sizes for every re- 
quirement—ranging in price from $40 up. Special 
sizes are built to order for particular requirements or 
to match the interior finish. Write for it NOW=— 
before you forget. 

No. 93 for Residences 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 71 for Grocers and Dclicatessens 

No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
821 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind, 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


THE 








ONE WAY OF SOLVING THE SER- 
VANT PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 277) 

Then, between dining-room and kitchen, is 
the buffet, china closet above, drawers below, 
the bottom drawer built especially to accom- 
modate table-cloths. This means that it is 
long, and not too deep, for a superabundance 
of table linen is no part of a five-room bunga- 
low. Just above the nest of drawers runs the 
serving shelf with sliding panels; just below 
the panels on the kitchen side stands my tea 
wagon, and next at hand, tucked into a con- 
venient corner, is the fireless cooker into the 
mystery of which Tania had to be initiated. 
But Tania has been profoundly imp~-ssed; 
even the high kitchen stool upon which she 
sits before the sink to peel potatoes has had 
its benign influence upon tired nerves. “In- 
deed, and I never worked in a kitchen like 
this,” says Tania to me; “it is like having a 
kitchen of my own with everything too nice 
and handy to turn a hired girl loose in.””. And 
then Tania assures me that most folks who 
hire help think any old kitchen is good enough, 
and that she means to stay with me till the 
soldiers come sailing home from France, even 
if | can’t pay her a cent. 

So I am reasonably content, and | read my 
morning letters at the little breakfast table on 
the back porch, and sip my coffee, safely 
secluded behind a fragrant curtain of morning 
glories, blue and pink and white. And | 
wonder musingly sometimes, if the homes of 
the land held kitchens like mine, modern 
kitchens, handy kitchens, pretty kitchens, 
with much forethought and love bound into 
the building so that the little items of helpful- 
ness are not neglected, if the Tanias of the 
world, and the Bridgets, and the Mary Anns 
would not be more content to work therein. 
| am thinking that they would. | am think- 
ing that the wide-wailed fault with “help” is 
many times nothing more than fault with the 
house. There is that about a kitchen like 
this of mine that appeals to the heart of the 
eternal feminine, 


A “NO GRUMBLING” LEAGUE 
OF MEN 


“MEN’S League Against Food Grum- 

blers”” has been organized by the Trinity 
Men’s Club, of Wilmington, Del. The idea 
was proposed by Chancellor Charles M. 
Curtis, and members of the league signed the 
following pledge: “Without prejudice to my 
rights as an American citizen, and as the head 
of my home, | pledge myself during the war 
not to complain by reason of a compliance by 
the housekeeper with jthe rules and requests 
of the United States government for the con- 
servation and proper use of food supplies as 
a war measure, and also to eat the food set 
before me, being thankful that it is no worse.” 
The league has been formed to encourage 
housewives in necessary food conservation, 
observe economy when ordering in hotels and 
restaurants, and report monthly concerning 
the observance of the pledge, with a verifica- 
tion by the housekeeper in each man’s family. 
Violations of rules are punishable by a sys- 
tem of fines in War Savings Stamps. 
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. The clean, brilliant ‘‘whitewash white” effect 











F. Hollingsworth, Desiqner, Cranford, N. J. 
Walls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia Tint, No, 1 
Roof stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stain 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


The Modern Architectural Outside White 


of Old Virginia White has real distinction. It 
is a softer and yet a brighter white than paint, 
and its texture and color-values are essentially 
different in character from the heavy, hard 
paint coating. This makes it especially appro- 
priate for the modern “ Colonial,’’ because it 
gives the house at once the aspect of well- 
groomed old age—a result that it would take 
years to accomplish with paint. 


Cabot’s Old Virginia Tints 


This softness and textural quality have led 
many of the leading architects to call for the 
same compound in tints, and Cabot’s Old Vir- 
ginia Tints are now made in a wide variety of 
delicate shades. The tones are almost pastel- 
like in quality, and the effects produced are 
most unique and pleasing. 

Both the Old Virginia White and Tints har- 
monize perfectly with the rich, velvety tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send 
Sor samples and name of nearest agent. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Mfg. Chemists 
129 MILK ST., BOSTON 
525 Market St., San Francisco 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
C. H. Bebb and C. F. Gould, Architects, Seattle, Wash. 














SPEND a few days, a week 
or a week-end at this popular 
Resort Hotel, noted for Service, 
Cuisine and Appointments. 


ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
Hot and Cold Salt Water in all 
baths. Orchestra. Golf privileges. 
Special Spring Rates. Booklet. 
NEWLIN HAINES CO. 
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Living room in bungalow of Mrs. Hubert Guy (daughter of Mme. Schumann-Heink), Grossmont, California 
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This entire residence is finished in Redwood. Wheeler & Halley, Architects, San Diego 


Se7weg\S interior finish, the marvelous grain and 
Pal color effects of California Redwood offer 
unlimited decorative possibilities, com- 
bined with permanence. 






For exterior uses—siding, shingles, half timbering, 
mud sills, foundations—Redwood’s unusual re- 
sistance to decay and fire make it unique among 
building materials, 

In fact, for a// building purposes—except fine 
floors— Redwood should be used to secure maxi- 
mum service and beauty. 


California Redwood is slow to ignite, slow burn- 
ing and easily extinguished. Contains a natural 
preservative which resists decay. It is free from 
pitch, and when properly seasoned will not warp, 
shrink, swell or crack, 


FREE BOOKLETS: Let us tell you more about 
this remarkable wood made from the ¢¢ big trees” 
of California, Write today for *¢ California Red- 
wood Homes,”’ «¢ How to Finish California Red- 
wood’” ** The Test by Fire’” and beautiful stained samples. 
Please give us the name of your architect and local lumber 
dealers, 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, 716 Call Building, San Francisco, California 


Ask for the Child’ s Story of the 
“big trees’? of California. 


California Redwood 


Resists fire and rot 














Knights of Columbus Building at Camp Kearny, San Diego, California. 
Built entirely of Redzvood, WE. Hampton Co., Builders, San Diego. 
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RAMEE HOUSES are the best after all”, said ‘* 


| 


ne ° ° 
Mi ~ the wife, as she and her husband strolled on the lawn in 


front of their new home. 


“T don’t believe that any other 


material would ever have given the same delightful contrast 
as the white clapboards and those moss-green shingles.” 


‘Wes’, said the husband, ‘‘and some frame houses are better than others. 


If our architect hadn’t recommended North Carolina Pine, we could never 


have afforded the many features which we have both outside and inside. 
It is just what the architect said it was—a remarkably inexpensive and 


adaptable wood, equally good for stained, enamelled and painted woodwork 


and for bare, polished floors.” 


Beautiful and Economical - Easily Worked—Takes all Paints, Stains and Enamels 


Home-Builders' Book and 
Book of Interiors FREE 
to all who write 


North Carolina Pine Association 
101 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


Jorth Carolina Pine 
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Would You Like to Own This Home? 
Geltiad ceiemianet, dae, Tomiamaad “senting 

UT of many designs submitted in a contest 
held under auspices of THE House Brav- 
TIFUL, a jury of architects adjudged this charm- 
ing little six-room house to be the best. In 
making their award, they considered every phase 
of the small-house problem, including heating, 
lighting, plumbing, kitchen conveniences, and the 
arrangement of rooms, doors and windows. Those 
who are planning to build a moderate-priced home 
of dignity and distinction, and who wish to secure at reason- 
able cost a complete set of working plans of this House Beau- 
tiful Prize House, will receive full particulars by addressing 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park St, BOSTON, MASS. 
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INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSION IN THE 
SMALLER HOUSES OF FRANCE 
(Continued from page 284) 
and Lavardin houses has reached the stage 
found in the minor chateaux. The roofs are 
now kept separate over different parts of the 
house, and the abrupt gable beside the steep 
hipped roof with its decorated dormer and 
large chimney gives the spirit of French 
architecture as we know it in the great 
chateaux. The shallow balustrades of the 
upper windows and richer moulding at the 
top of the lower windows emphasize the 
importance of the house, but the strongest 
indication of the splendor of the estate is 
given by the enclosing wall with its elaborate 
doorway. This is the real coat-of-arms of 
the owner, the indication to the passer-by of 

all that one might see in the court within. 

There are constant surprises and delights 
to be found in the architecture of the French 
towns. One often sees, combined with the 
more severe type of building, informal bits 
that give domestic scale and daring contrast 
to their surroundings. At Bourges, quite 
near the great bulk of the Cathedral, we came 
upon some half-timber work, enclosing a 
Staircase, which relieved the great stone mass 
of the building on which it was placed. Such 
a piquancy it gave,—such joy and sparkle it 
lent to the sombre facade, one could not help 
exclaiming “Oh for a touch of such architec- 
tural magic in America to relieve the monot- 
ony of our town architecture.” 

One incident of the early days of our 
trip in Normandy remains fresh and vivid in 
my mind, giving a flavor of honesty and sin- 
cerity to the French people which a study of 
their architecture has served to emphasize. 
We had bought some post-cards in Bayeux 
on our first afternoon there, and had passed a 
few stammering pleasantries with our hostess 
behind the counter. The next morning on 
the way to the Cathedral she overtook us with 
great excitement of speech and gesticulation. 
It was all about some money that had passed 
between us, and we remembered the advice 
of travelled friends about bad money and 
started to make good our payment of the dav 
before. Then we discovered that instead the 
shop-keeper was telling us that she by mis- 
take had given us a piece of bad money that 
she kept in a separate part of her money 
drawer, and that she wished to exchange it for 
a good piece. We could hardly believe we 
did not still misunderstand her, the good 
woman was setting so high a standard. Yet 
later we found the same honesty and sin- 
cerity in the construction and character of 
the French farmhouses of the past, examples 
of straightforward building left in remote parts 
of the land to inspire us in these evil days of 
flimsy building and architectural pretence. 
In town and country these fine old houses are 
being kept alive by sheltering the successors 
of the people for whom they were built;— 
they are continuing to prove that the handling 
of small scale domestic work by the French 
architects was as harmonious and appropriate 
as in their monumental examples, the chateaux 
and cathedrals, and full of even greater inspi- 
ration for the American architect than the 
large scale work, the ““Grand Manner.” 
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HE ease with which Whit- 
ney Windows are opened 
and closed does not seem to be 
affected in the least during damp 
weather” writes Mr. R. A. Ainsa, FE] 
Paso, Texas. “One of the advantages I 
find in the Whitney window is the ab- 
sence of rattling during windstorms. 
Furthermore, they have a pleas ing ap- 
pearance from the outside.’ 
We have letters like these from all over the 
country expressing enthusiastic satisfaction over 
casement windows installed wit 


WHITNEY 


WINDOW HARDWARE 
Why not write us wow and fir nd « i about GUARANTEED SUNFAST 


this unique, patented, out-folding, sliding case- 
ment window? 


We ential only the patented Whitney DRAPERIES G& UPHOLSTERIES 





Casement Window-Hardware in three grades to ; . ; ¢ 

meet all aiiaenaess: ong style sash you 1 O you realize that the charm of a TEED SUNFAST FAprics last. They 
wish. (By using double-glazed sash you can do room may be completely marred stand the tests of the strongest sun, the 
away with storm windows.) by the wrong draperies? chance “‘raining-in,” and the most fre- 


quent tubbings without the slightest 
change of color. Every color is absolutely 
guaranteed not to fade. 


Our Service Department 


will help you, without charge, to adapt Whitney 
Windows to any unusual requirements, furnish- 


Review your windows critically. The 
hangings should be of fabrics softly 


ing you with drawings and specifications that toned, falling gracefully in continuous . ; 
will enable your contractor or carpenter to make folds. And they should be permanently Insist upon the name OrINOKA— 
successful installation. . rite ; ; ~ 
sunfast fabrics so that they will not the genuine sunfast. Gesseetes tag at- 
FREE — write for interesting portfolio of ar- fade, streak, or get bedraggled. tached to every bolt. Write for our 
tistic and practical casement window designs booklet, “ Draping the Home,” and 
for different types of homes. 4 
iterent types « The beautiful ORINOKA GUARAN- name of your nearest dealer. 
If West of Mississippi River, If East of Mississippi : 
1) Vinee: Semen pualien OUR GUARANTEE: These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color 


Whitney Window H.E. Holbrook 
Corporation Company 
1422 East Franklin Ave. 449 John Hancock Building 


es cepnnebind eee }ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. H Clarendon Bldg., New York 


changes from exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby 


authorized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 

















NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION TABLE OF CONTENTS : THIS HANDSOME REPRINT | 
This excellent collection of practical material from poe the — —— mg Is. T mo P. Robinson cont —_ mare h valuat wr 3 hcg a bene —— panans and } 
T op , 77 , j = weenie Adapting the Farmhouse Type to the Suburbs its furnishings in addition to thatlistedin the table of | 
The House Beautiful Magazine will ap peal to every Henry Higgins contents. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
man or woman of moderate means who desires acon- A Suburban Home Philip Horton Smith GP conte cad the ateashnd eounee 
venient, attractive, livable home. Scores of impor- _— Bez waging rize Design for a Small House 
7 er ae é . vagy f ; ie House the Woman Built cm ee we ae ees ee ee ee we ee es 
tant questions confronting the builder and furnisher — ytuch-in Little—The Home of D. Harvey Booth at Gen- eee : 
of a small house are discussed in articles written by eseo, N. Y. THe House BEAUTIFUL, 1 | Sea Oe 
experts and illustrated by dozens of photographs gn Inexiensve Cottage rhomas P. Robinson 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass | 
showing delightful dwellings that other home-makers — Gali House Interiors. kat le 
have attained—most of them on a very small out- A Woman's Achievement in Housebuilding. . Vary K. Ford Find enclosed 50 cents, for which please send me 
Z The H > of Mr. Charles M. Baker, the Architect, at Fram- : . 
lay of mony. ; ‘ ingham Centre, Mass. a House Beautiful Reprint No. 3. H. B. 4-18 
House Beautiful , Reprint No. 3 is composed of Another Little House Planned by a Woman-—The ome of 
ie ( 124’ same size as the Miss Laura C. Hills, the Painter at Newburyport, Mass. Rit Oe eG 
32 large sot (9% 2 2 ), the ' lid illustre | A Colonial Cottage that Cost $3,500 Complete f NAME. 2... 20sec eee eee eee eee ete es 
magazine, and contains 14 splendid  illustratec Florence Spring 
articles on building and furnishing the small house The Home of Miss E. S. Cushing at Waban, Mass. PERRI oo ik. db Ba eB ee | 
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“Tupelo Floors for Al [ndoors:” 


The only way to have Tupelo floors is to make them of Tupelo.—‘‘Oh, dear, no—Tupelo 
isn’t a ‘composition,’ it’s the name of a TREE—Tupelo is LUMBER, regular WOOD—only it’s 
so especially fine for FLOORS that everybody is coming to think of Tupelo the minute they think 
of their FLOORS. It wears so. And it’s so smooth. And takes stains so perfectly. They 
can’t switch ME off—I’m simply going to tell those men they MUST put in our new floors of 















































TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft 
wood and therefore easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an 
‘‘involved” grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’’ or 
‘“‘woven’’ together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a 
floor has to withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT TEND TO 
SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘‘There’s something in that.’’?) This tough, 
wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely | 
used for flooring in warehouses and for platforms where heavy trucking is 
done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in domestic structures is due to the same 
traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior 
use, such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is not to 
be compared in investment value with ‘“Tidewater’’ Cypress, the ‘‘Wood 
Eternal,’’? but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely valuable, satis- 
factory —and EXCEEDINGLY ECONOMICAL.  (‘‘There’s some- 
thing in that.’’) 


PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ALL ABOUT TUPELO. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this valuable, 
dependable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hisernia Bank BuiLpinc, NEw OrvEANs, La. or 906 Hearp Nat’L Bank BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO PUT IN YOUR HOUSE? 


ry COURSE, you are going to put in it all those things that make a house livable: chairs and tables, rugs and 
\/ curtains, fireplaces and lighting fixtures, closets and breakfast corners—the list is as long as the needs of 
civilized man. But do you know just the particular kind of all these architectural details and necessary and 
artistic furnishings you want in your own house ? The decisions are many, not easy to make—and they all cost money. 

Let THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reprints Help You. The second in the series is now ready. 


Its name tells you that it contains the help you need. 


The Inside of the House—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


Like the Som ergvint (which has gone into a second edition), “Of What Shall I Build My House, Wood—Stucco—Brick;” it consists of 
32 pages of beautiful illustrations handsomely printed in sepia of the same size as the magazine (9 3-4 x 12 1-2). 








These reprints cost 50 cents each, postpaid. Order by Title. 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. R, Three Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE WORKINGMAN’S HOME 
FROM THE WORKINGMAN’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


(Continued from page 266) 


that objects to eating in the kitchen or to 
combining the living-room with the dining- 
room. This bungalow could be built to rent 
for $24 to $27 per month. 

The next plan shown is for a six-room cot- 
tage. The arrangement is planned so that 
there is practically no waste space. The 
living-room is amply large and there is room 
for proper placing of the furniture. The 
dining-room is large enough for a family of 
five and the occasional guest, and the kitchen 
pantry and store-room are conveniently 
arranged. There are three bedrooms, bath, 
store-room and numerous closets, and the 
second floor gives sleeping accommodations 
for five or six persons. Study this plan and 
see the conveniences there are and the small 
amount of cubage and waste space. This 
plan by slight alteration would make an ex- 
cellent type of double or two-family house. 
This cottage could be built to rent for from 
$27 to $30. 

All these plans could be built with slight 
changes in the arrangements to fit the land 
and different exteriors. For example, the 
same six-room cottage could have at least six 
different exteriors and, by varying the exterior 
finish and placing of the piazza, could be 
duplicated probably about twenty-four times 
and not appear the same. 

There is no doubt that these plans can be 
improved on, made cheaper or more elaborate 
as Is necessary. 

It would make an excellent plan to build 
little communities of these types of homes in 
units of six, twelve, eighteen or twenty-four 
houses, say, one four-room bungalow, one 
five-room bungalow and four six-room cottages, 
with a possibility of some double six-room 
cottages between the six-room cottages. 
Whole streets or even villages could be devel- 
oped if the companies would do it and the 
more built, the lower the cost would be per 
house. _ It is difficult to estimate what it would 
cost to build houses of this type owing to the 
different cost of land, labor and material in 
different parts of the country, but I should 
judge that the four-room bungalow could be 
built between $2,800 and $3,300, and the five- 
room bungalow from $3,300 to $3,700, and 
the six-room cottage from $3,600 to $4,200, 
ready for occupancy. They can be built 
simpler than shown and somewhat reduced in 
size also, and there is a possibility that some 
things could be omitted to reduce the cost. A 
good architect and an honest contractor work- 
ing together with the employer and employee 
could undoubtedly evolve the ideal working- 
man’s home. 

What we workingmen want is a comfortable 
homelike home, convenient for our wives to 
do housework in. Something that is built 
right both as to construction and architecture 
and an opportunity to show our communities 
and employers that we appreciate good archi- 
tecture and homes and can remain loyal to our 
companies if we have decent livable homes to 
live in. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY? 


DO YOU KNOW that this world-famous magazine, 
founded 59 years ago by James Russell Lowell, is grow- 
ing faster today than at any other period of its history? 

DO YOU KNOW that, with all its traditions of literary 
excellence retained, it is presenting the great, vital ques- 
tions of the present with a boldness and clear, liberal 
judgment that must appeal to every intelligent citizen? 

DO YOU KNOW that modernity, freshness and humor 
are possible in pages not embraced by a“ girl cover” — 
that “punch” and “ pep,’’ however commendable, are 
not the only qualities to be desired in either magazines 
or American life? 


ARE YOU WILLING at times to think? 

DO YOU BELIEVE that a thing may be interesting 
without being claptrap, serious without being pon- 
derous, cheerful without being foolish ? 

DO YOU DEFEM it worth while to read fiction, poctry, 
essays and political articles by the leading writers of the 
world? 

THEN you will enjoy the Atlantic Monthly. 





Send 75 cents (stamps accepted) for a three months’ sub- 
scription and form the Atlantic habit. 
Regular rate $4.00 « year. 35 cents a copy. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


Department H 








Three Park Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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OLD LIGHTS AND LAMPS 


(Continued from page 308) 

a little shop in the North End of Boston kept 
by a Russian Jew, not long since a “greener” 
himself. It is just such collecting adventures 
that make you know how real a book like 
“David Levinsky” is. I think this earnest 
little Yiddish man always hoped to convert 
me; certainly his hospitality was as boundless 
as his Talmud lore, and he lavished both upon 
me. Friendliness lies anywhere you choose 
to look for it, you see. Soon he invited me to 
“Passover” supper at his house; next to his 
pretty niece Rosie’s most orthodox wedding, 
the great occasion of his life. Maybe that is 
why I have such faith in the genuineness of his 
wares; but another and perhaps better reason, 
is because candlesticks are used in such quan- 
tities as a necessary part of Jewish religious 
ritual that there is more chance of finding 
really old ones than if they were merely means 
of lighting. 

Do you suppose the reason L. has so many 
lovely lamps is because, just as with the candles, 
she lived by their yellow glow in her girlhood? 
These astral lamps were very grand in their 
day of the early nineteenth century. Don’t 
you remember Whittier’s lines when Maud 
Muller was thinking “it might have been,” 

“The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned’? 
Meant to indicate great splendor, you see. 

This one is beautiful and dignified with its 
fluted bronze standard, at the base set into 
curled-over acanthus leaves, at the top ending in 
fleur-de-lis. The globe is unusually fine, ground 
glass spaced with transparent stripes, and the 
upper edge is cut in a clear diamond shape. 
It is quite thirty-one inches tall, and instead of 
burning oil has been fitted for electricity, and 
stands on L.’s carved Empire table a usable 
thing of beauty and a practical joy for ever. 

The next lamp, ten inches shorter, is lovely, 
too, its base being marble and gilt with a 
fluted support, the same motif being carried 
up under the pendants which are beautifully 
cut. You will see quite a good deal of their 
delicate design if you look through my recom- 
mended reading-glass, and you can under- 
stand why small villages have a fascination for 
us when I tell you that this one came from a 
tiny place about ten miles north of us. 

But I think | prefer the third lamp even if 
the lustres are plain. The globe is so beauti- 
fully cut, the grooved standard almost classic 
in its simplicity, and the oil-well is glass not 
metal. L. found it in the little village just 
across the river, the one thing in a whole 
house that it wouldn’t have been “a remission 
of sins” merely to have owned. 

Little glass lamps are delightful for bed- 
rooms, and these three are particularly pretty. 
The pair are all glass, the bases being pressed, 
and—let me tell you this for your comforting— 
the shades of these two are new. Ordinarily 
most reproductions do not get the grace and 
“feeling” of these early nineteenth century 
globes, but the right type may be found by 
careful search and comparison. The body of 
the centre lamp is as beautifully cut as the 
shade, and so delicate that pendants would be 
superfluous. 

(Continued on page 326) 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 
(Continued from page 301) 

the end of the room where the dresser stands. 
So we eliminated the center light and sub- 
stituted a simple drop light fixture near the 
dresser, as shown by the picture. We chose 
a silver-finished chain fixture, although | was 
very much attracted by an unusual fixture 
with a stem made of a heavy cord of old rose 
velvet which would have matched the other 
furnishings very nicely. The shade is of old 
rose silk, matching the predominating color 
in the cretonne. The shade on the bedside 
lamp I made myself—from a bit of thecretonne 
left over from the hangings. 

This changing over of lighting fixtures was 
less expensive than we thought it would be, 
for we had cherished the idea that it would 
cost a great deal of money. We could, of 


course, have spent a great deal more. It was 
just like buying the furniture—we could 
easily have spent several hundred dollars 


more for the same number of pieces. We 
might have selected more costly and more 
elaborately designed fixtures; but now that 
the new equipment is actually installed, we 
feel that the less expensive ones are just as 
attractive and suitable. The point is that we 
made our selections carefully—we didn’t 
select a fixture just because it was attractive in 
itself. We tried to picture cach one in the room 
it belonged to see if it would fit the decorative 
scheme as well as the utilitarian purposes. 

Our experience along this line would suggest 
one thing, however. We didn’t begin to 
think about the fixtures until the floors and 
the new papering were nearly finished. I 
think it would probably be a great deal cheaper 
and easier to change your lighting equipment 
when you are having other alterations made, 
such as papering, painting or taking up of 
floors. Then all the changes could be made 
in practically one operation. 


PERENNIAL PHLOXES 

HE hardy or perennial Phlox is one of 

the most desirable border garden flowers. 
When once established it will last for years and 
a single plant soon multiplies so rapidly that 
it may be divided into many. A recent bulle- 
tin of the Missouri Botanical Garden gives 
the following list of the best varieties, ar- 
ranged as to color: 

White—Diadem, dwarf; Jeanne d’Arc, 
large, late; Mrs. Jenkins, large, early, the 


| best of all whites. 


White, Crimson Center.—Albion, red 
Bridesmaid, pure white, large carmine center; 
Henry Murger, white, large red eye, best of the 
type. 

Light Pink.—Henry Royer, dwarf, light 
rose; Manzelbrunnen, pink with white eye; 
W. C. Egan, large flowers, one of the best. 

Bright Pink.—Bacchante, rose with crimson 
eye; Pantheon, clear rose; Rynstrom, bright 
pink, very large trusses, best of the type. 

Scarlet.—Danton, scarlet with purple eye; 
Siebold, bright scarlet, one of the best; Henry 
Marcel, pure red, with salmon shading. 

Magenta and Lavender.—Rosenberg, bright 
reddish violet with red eye; B. Comte, bril- 
liant purple; Obergartner Wittig, bright 
magenta with red eye, the best of the type. 


eye; 
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ITH most of us the matter of building 

a home is an important matter. Very 
likely we shall only build once. We want to 
be sure that we are going to build right. 


The majority of homes in this country continue 
to be built of wood—because it is the most 
economical material. Foragivensum, wood will 
build a more attractive, convenient and roomy 
house, without in the least sacrificing comfort. 


And 
selected with regard for 
and weatherproof a home as can be built of any material. 


WHITE PINE 


\ny architect, carpenter or lumber dealer will tell you that for 
the outer covering of a house—exposed to rain and snow, heat 
and cold, sun and wind—no other wood is so durable and holds 
|| “White Pine in Home-Building” is beau- . 3 tnt ee : 
; g isbeau ts place so well, without, warping, splitting, opening at the 
| tifully illustrated and full of valuable : ; pene ay waif i 8» Sp B» OP g 
information and suggestions on home- joints, or decaying, as White Pine. 
building. Send today for this booklet : 5 
-free to al! prospective home-buildcrs. 
“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture” —a fas- 
cinating children’s plan, book, from 
which a child may build its own toys 
1 and toy furniture. Prepared by Helen 
|| Speer, the toy expert. If there are chil- 
drenin your home, sent free on request. 
If you are interested in Garages, ask 
also for our Garage Booklet. 


a well-built wood house, in which woods have been 
their proper uses, makes as durable 


THE 

HELEN SPEER 
BOOK of CHILDRENS 
WHITE PINE 


TOYS & FURNITURE 














Address Wuitt PINE BurEAu, 
1418 Mercuants Bank Buitpine, St. Pau, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE? 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown many illustrations of 
attractive homes that help to answer this question. 

The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that confronts you and 
the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 

This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (9¥” x 123’), contains, among others, the following 
illustrated articles by prominent architects 

The Wooden House, By THomas P. Ropinson The Stucco House, By Davip B. BARNES The Brick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


SPECI AL OFFER: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for four months ... . . $1.00 (The reprint alone will be sent 


Of What Shall I Build My House. .........-. upon receipt of 50 cents) 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Beautiful | Birch for | Beautiful Woodwork”’ 











Birch Everywhere 


Being the fd of a talk about “Beau- 


tiful bi over a cup o’ tea, by 
Mrs. Newhouse and a friend. 


The Friend—“. . ; ar 
Mrs. Newhouse "Vee, it’s ‘all birch, We 
had been reading, in the magazines about 
‘Beautiful birch,’ and as we expected to 
build, were naturally interested in all build- 
ing, woods.” 


The Friend—‘“ Se ae eae “A 
Mrs. N.- “Why, we did ‘as iiiiikt, sent 
for the birch book, and read ~p on the 
subject. Look around and you il see the 
results of that birch research, ‘birch 
everywhere.’” 


The Friend—“*. .... Seer ae Aas 
Mrs. N.—“All of it. Interior woodwork, 
those lovely veneer doors, the hardwood 
floors, the tables, this chair I am sitting, on 
-all are birch, and you'll agree that all 
are ‘beautiful,’ ” 


Sneek we a ee 


Mrs. N.—‘“No, on the contrary, its low cost 
was one of its reat attractions. In these 
high-cost-of-buildin}, days, one must cut 
costs of materials where it is possible.” 





The Friend—‘ hs ee ee aia ee 


Mrs. N.—“‘I ‘apiialin would, if I were you. 
You will make no mistake.” 


We want to send you this birch book and 
set of panels FREE, That will be the first 


important step to take in your home build- 
ing plans. Why not write today? 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK @ 
HARDWOOD MERS. ASSN. 
211 F. R.A, BUILDING, OSHKOSH, WIS, 








HOMES OF INDIVIDUALITY 


v3 AN opportunity to secure 
for a Nominal Price Re- 
prints from Original Working 
Plans and Specifications of 
houses and bungalows of 
distinctive character de- 
signed by able Architects 
for their eee nts. NoT 
STOCK PLA 
Choice of onal Portfolios 
each illustrating and des- 
cribing 15 home sin a vari- 
ety of styles, costing #3500- 
$5000, 85000-87500, and $7500- 
#12990, plans of which we can furnish will be sent prepaid on receipt 
of 75 cts. to cover cost of same. A Remarkable Opportunity to secure 
professional service at a Real War-Time Saving. 


THE HOUSECRAFT ASSOCIATION, 1615 Monroe Bldg., CHICAGO 























A LIVING-ROOM THEATRE 
(Continued from page 296) 


the regular theatre, and footlights are being 
used less and less in little theatres, as direc- 
tors have found the banishing of glare a relief to 
the eyes of the spectators, and the~ banishing 
of this electric barrier between players and 
audience a great psychological gain, making 
them a unit. 

What plays are given in this living-room 
theatre? The fairy scenes from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, scenes from Macbeth and from 
Hamlet, with the king and queen on the fore- 
stage and Ophelia on the stage proper; and 
scenes from the Tempest and Twelfth Night. 
Nothing but Shakespeare? Well, Mrs. Howell 
did try a charming pageant of English 
flowers, wanting one play in which the 
whole forty children could take part. But 
the actors were bored to death by it, and it 
was perhaps the least artistic of all their 
productions. 

About the expense? Of course this can be 
as much or as little as you want to make it. 
Mrs. Howell began with scenery and many 
properties, but gradually she has simplified the 
settings, as is done in many a commercial 
theatre today. The scenery has been ban- 
ished along with the footlights. Now she 
uses nothing but hangings, frequently made of 
cheesecloth dyed. Even trees can be made of 
cheesecloth, dipped in blue, then in green, 
with shiny black leaves pinned on. 

The costumes are furnished by the children, 
and are gladly loaned from one child to an- 
other. They are dyed and made over and 
recombined. Remnants are purchased, old 
evening dresses and wraps are donated. The 
color scheme Mrs. Howell works out with 
beads: on a piece of cloth dyed like the hang- 
ings for a given scene, she masses beads of 
various colors, and selects the costumes for 
the principals, then for the others. 

The lighting costs very little. The special 
lights placed on the bookcases are old kerosene 
cans, with electric bulbs and colored isinglass. 
Mrs. Howell also made a portable light, with 
six or eight electric bulbs and a tin basin as a 
reflector. 

Where does she get her forty children? She 
doesn’t get them. They come to her, begging 
to be allowed to enter her classes. They are 
from eight to sixteen vears old, both boys and 
girls, the boys naturally in the minority, but 
every year their number increases. Each 
child has a class lesson once a week, besides 
the rehearsals, once a play is cast. 

And back of Mrs. Howell are splendid 
mothers who support her loyally in all she 
wishes done. They are so delighted to see 
the improvement in their children’s breathing, 
in their standing, in their speech—for the 
greatest emphasis is placed on enunciation 
and the technique of speech. Indeed it was 
to correct the dreadful nasal voices of the 
twins and to offer Jack something else than 
the movies, that Mrs. Howell began her plays 
for boys and girls. The children feel that the 
place is theirs, and their innate dramatic 
instinct supplies all the rest—costumes, set, 
sometimes the play itself, for this living-room 
theatre. 
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Beauty Utility 


Durability 


—these are the characteristics that sum 
up the reasons for the increasing popu- 
larity of 


KOHLER 
WARE 


Always of one quality—the highest 


The appearance of your bathroom and 
kitchen will be greatly enhanced by 
the installation of the celebrated plumb- 
ing ware made by KOHLER OF 
KOHLER. The easy cleaning qualities 
of KOHLER WARE will reduce your 
household labor. KOHLER WARE is 
lasting and will remain a permanent 
credit to your home. 

When selecting plumbing fixtures, look 
for our permanent trade-mark, the name 
KOHLER in the enamel. It is our 
guarantee of quality. 


If you are building or remodeling, aie for a 
copy of our descriptive book “KOHLER OF 
KOHLER.” Address Dept. B-4 


KOHLER CO. 
Founded 1873 
Kohler, Wisconsin 








INTERIOR DECORATION " Peincioles aa 


HIS book treats, in a most comprehensive manner, of the 

problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless ‘search 
for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is presi- 
dent of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and one 
of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of 
Interior Decoration. 


A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this 
valuable work. 

WHEN, WHERE AND HOW TO DECORATE. 

SCALE. MOTIFS AND TEXTURES. as they relate to furnishing and decorating. 

THE PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL CREATION—C hippendale, Heppelwhite, Shera- 
ton, Adam and other Georgian types 

THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE. 





Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
Beautiful for one year, $5.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston 
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HODGSON fats 


yee you decide to 4ui/d a small house of any kind you invite trouble, dirt and 
Wasa to your door. It starts with the deciphering of numerous, complicated 
blue-prints. Then follows dust, dirt, racket and extra expenses. And when the 
building is finished a ruined lawn and maybe disappointment stare you in the face. a j 
¢, 
















Side-step all this trouble. Buy a Hodgson Portable House. 4 





Select your bungalow, cottage, garage, playhouse, or any other 
kind of house from actual photographs shown in the 
Hodgson catalog. 

Then your house will be shipped to you in neatly finished, is 
fitted, painted sections. Unskilled workmen can erect 
it in a day and you have the exact house you selected and 

at the very same price. Send for a catalog today. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 204, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 
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Cottage 


















iG ESCONICEY | Gl wcce-cneeee nae 7 
in attractive patterus | ae 3 = 


When you buy CREX Grass Rugs instead of H 
wool or cotton rugs you not only economize but 
assist in the conservation of much-needed war 
material. 


CREX Rugs are attractive, durable, comfortable as i 
well as economical. CKEX lie flat —are dirt, dust i 
and damp proof —and suitable for use in every i 
room the year ’round. 







































DONT POT 
YOUR TREES 


GRASS RUGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 















ST — —— ‘There is but one genuine CREX Rug, with the 
1 | log z) mame C-R-E-X woven in the edge of side binding [=| ; ES 
‘aul, Y Sacer Semen | LANT them in blasted holes. Make them grow 


“IT’S A PRACTICAL WAR-TIME ECONOMY TO BUY CREX” | j 


aa l 
CRE 
De Luxe Rugs 


set anew standard of design 
and colorings in Grass Rugs 


faster, healthier and better. Trees planted in (|=) 
spade dug holes are like flowers planted in pots. {=} 
Their roots are confined. =} 


el 
| 

=] 
EI RED CROSS FARM POWDER . |p 


breaks up the hard subsoil, provides for increased nourishment |= 
and assures better moisture control. It allows for root expan- {= 
sion and stimulates growth. 




























Get all the facts on this modern and efficient method of tree planting now. Write 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, ESTABLISHED 1802 Delaware. 



















Write today for handsomely 
illustrated booklet and folder 


| 
' 
| 
‘ 15 persists, 
} " ry i] | yey TW 4 9 
CREX CARPET COMPANY [ii TLL OY POND 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York ' 
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Fashions for Spring 


from the source of fashion 


Bazar is of more value to you who seek style 

information, than any other magazine of its 
kind. Harper’s Bazar shows you in advance what 
the fashions are going to be. Where other magazines 
show you what is being displayed by the shops at the 
moment, the Bazar goes straight to the sources of 
fashion so that you may know what is coming and 
plan your wardrobe in plenty of time. 

Only in Harper’s Bazar, for instance, do you get at 
first hand the original designs and creations of Erté 
and Soulié, the best designe: rs of Paris. Only in the 
Bazar do you get regularly every month the newest 
ideas of Lady Duff Gordon [Lucile], Henri Bendel. 
Hickson and Tappé—all acknowledged leaders in 
the fashion world. 


[se is a very simple reason why Harper’s 


Society in National Service 


Among magazines of its kind, Harper’s Bazar 
alone has reshaped its policy to fit the serious spirit 
of the times. In its special articles—written by 
leaders in national service—it tells how women can 
help, and are helping, to win the war. Here are four 
important exclusive articles of this type: Mrs. John 
T. Pratt on the Liberty Loan, Mrs. James Wadsworth, 
Jr., on the Work of the Y. W. C. A., Mrs. William 
Astor Chanler on the French Heroes Fund, and 
Mrs. Richard Aldrich on the Red Cross. 


Fiction 


It is an odd fact that no other magazines of 
Fashions and Society gives you any Fiction at all. 
The publishers of Harper’s Bazar, realizing the 
necessity of relaxation to those whose days are de- 
voted to war work, are giving Bazar readers a 
generous measure of Fiction in every issue. 

“Old Wine in New Bottles,” Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
great novel of women’s triumph in England begins in 

the April issue. This story will go straight to 
*, the heart of every American woman. There is 

*., good short fiction in every issue, too. 
¢ 


Special Invitation 


On, **, The regular price of Harper’s Bazar is $3.00 a year. 
as % But, in order that you may become acquainted with it, 


> 
%, & %, you may secure through this Special Invitation the 
+ next six issues of the Bazar, beginning with April, 
© %& * fe 6 6 F 
a? & 5 for $1. These copies ordinarily cost you $1.50. 
¢ 
aM cy *, If you want to know in advance what the 
toe, * Spring and Summer mode is going to be, 
@ % ~ x you need the six big numbers of Har- 
= a Ste 9 *s, per’s Bazar which the coupon below 
, Ge %, > *, will bring you. 
4s @ %e 
40%, Se “% : 
= aj, ¢ ™." Send no money now 
2 . 7 > 
% +. 4 o % simply fill in and 
% ont $ *, mail the coupon. 
6 *, 
. % #3 %, *, 
ie a 
ee “Oe % 
ee S *, 
> %&,. 4, 3 *e, 
o>”. Oe Se % + 
° : On? , % 
x. *. e on *, 
ap : +, % & % 
s - % » an % 
° a ey 
% “¢ 
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Here is an original design by Miss E. M. A. 
Steinmetz, the best and best-known fashion 
artist in America. Only in Harper’s Bazar can 
you see each month Miss Steinmetz’ authorized 
creations and drawings. By following her work 
in the Bazar you can keep far in advance of the 
trend of fashion. For instance, Miss Steinmetz, 
who created the vogue for gingham frocks and 
draped furs, predicted last December that calico 
would be the rage this Spring. And behold every- 
one has worn it at Palm Beach, while still more 
women will wear it this Summer. 


The beautiful design above is done in dry 
point etching. This is another exclusive Bazar 
feature. Miss Steinmetz was the first fashion 
artist and Harper’s Bazar the first magazine to 
illustrate fashions in this lovely old medium. 


Illustration © Harper’s Bazar 
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A Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems 
of magazine circulation, the pec uliarities of pub- 
lic taste, and the genesis of some literary 
fashions are described in this uncommonly 
interesting little volume. 


** Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with 

the public’s pursuit of literature in the home, at 

the club, and on the train and trolley car. 
—Boston Globe. 


90 cents net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY — Boston and New York 











ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 
A suggestive and authoritative discussion of 
modern American architecture, its origin, 
development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most inter- 
esting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many 
architects. A book that will interest every 
prospective home-builder. 
ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10’ x11’) - + - 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, One Year - - - 
Special Offer—$4.75 For Both 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
THREE PARK STREET BOSTON 


$3.00 
$2.50 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene 
fit of House Brautirut readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters and in case of sale, the regular agent's 
commission is paid to THE House BEAUTIFUL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
prece’ ding the issue in which insertion is to be made. Read 
ers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 3 Park Street, Boston 
Mass. 


An unusual opportunity is open to anyone 
who wishes to secure the delightfully quaint 
Colonial farm house shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It is located at North 
Marshfield, Mass., in the Scituate district, on 
the North River, and the homestead com- 
prises 73 acres. The house itself is an old one 
which has been carefully remodelled by the 


present owner with a view to preserving and 
restoring all the old characteristic features of 
the architecture and at the same time adding 

















such modern conveniences as are essential for 


the comfort of the occupants. There are 
parlor, living- and dining-rooms, pantry, 
kitchen and bathroom on the first floor. 


Above are five chambers, a small dressing 
room, a shower bath with lavatory, and a store 
room. The house is equipped with electric 
lights and plumbing and there is a motor 
driven system for the water supply. A garage 
accommodates two cars. The property will 
be sold for $10,000 unfurnished or $11,000 
furnished. 

Another charming New England Colonial 
house is for sale at Lanesboro, Mass., five 
miles north of Pittsfield. There are one and 
a half acres of ground, with good soil and 


ample room for gardens or poultry. The 
house, which was remodelled last year, has 


eight rooms and a large entrance hall with 
circular stairway. The house is lighted with 
electricity and piped for water supply from a 
cistern. The furnishings are new and will be 
included in the price which is $4,800. 

One of our readers has a good building lot 
for sale on Sound View Ave., White Plains, 
N. Y. This city is twenty-two miles from 
New York and the lot, which measures 100 by 
174 feet, is in a desirable residence section, 
only a block and a half from school and trolley. 
The land is free and clear, and the price asked 
is $2,000. 

There is another desirable building lot at 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y., eleven miles 
from New York City. Bayside is on the 
north shore of Long Island, on a plateau over- 
looking Little Neck Bay, with the Sound in 
the distance. This lot is 40 by 100 feet and 
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meets the instant approval of those who 
know good furniture. The beautiful designs, 
splendid workmanship and great durability 


have made Willowcraft the leading willow 
furniture of America. 
Our booklet of 186 attractive Willowcraft 


designs is free. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B North Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE fact that G & B PEARL Wire 
Cloth is as near rust-proof as metal 
can be made, accounts for the unusually 
long service it renders as window and porch 
screening. Screens made of this material 
will have an exceptional life if they are put 
away in the winter. In addition to long 
wear, G & B PEARL is from a standpoint of 
appearance, the aristocrat of all screen mate- 
rials. The copper wires in the selvage and 
the round tag on each roll identifies the 


° 
genuine. 
Write our nearest office for samples and 
descriptive matter. Address Dept. D. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 


The best hardware dealer in your city sells ‘** PEARL” 
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Save Yourself Vitis ennclnnel 


Is your coal nearly gone? You can make it last longer and get more heat if 
your radiators are equipped with Dunham Radiator Traps. This device has been 
aptly called “The Guardian of the Coal Pile” because it saves coal by preventing 
any of it from being wasted—by getting every last bit of heat out of the coal. 


Many precious pounds of fuel are wasted than pays for the cost of the installation. 
daily in homes, apartments and industrial 
plants 7 half-heated, hammering radiators How about your heating system? Are 
and leaking air valves. This fuel waste te getting all the heat out of the coal you 
takes place at the outlet side of the radiator urn? You are not if radiators are only 
and is caused by imprisoned air and water. half-heated—if they are constantly ham- 
The Dunham Radiator Trap is stationed mering and pounding—if air valves are 
right at this point. It automatically frees spurting water. These things are wasting 
the radiator of air and water and keeps in Valuable coal that can be saved by the 
the heat. It keeps radiators continually hot Dunham Radiator Trap. 
all over—assuring a constant, even flow of 
genial, healthful heat. 
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Talk with some responsible heating con- 
; ; tractor about your heating equipment. Find 
Homes, apartments and industrial plants out if you are wasting coal. Ask him how 
everywhere are saving coal and getting our present heating system can be Dun- 
more heat by Dunhamizing their heating famized. Or write us telling about 


equipments. In many cases coal-wasting your heating troubles. Our Engineerin 
heating systems can be converted into Department will give your letter careful 
coal- saving systems attention and will ad- 


D 


simply by the installa- 
tion of Dunham Radi- 
ator Traps. The fuel 
saved the first 
winter often more 


vise you (without 
obligating you in the 
least) how you can 
cut down fuel bills 


HEATING SERVICE and get more heat. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
1710 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















Factories: Toronto, Canada in United States and Canada 


‘\ —— 


Marshalltown, Iowa Branches in 36 Cities . 
































BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 


A delightful guide for both the experienced 
and amateur collector in the quest of rare and 
unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed 
the century mark. Good reading also for all 
who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 
value and sentiment of ‘‘old things.” 

Price $2.50; Postage 16 Cents. 


We will send this book and a year’s sub- 
scription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for $4.00. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 











We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE A 50 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year for $ —— 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full-page and 84 other illustrations. 
In the words of the publisher, the book furnishes “a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in furniture, through ten 
centuries, and gives the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 

“It was in Chicago many years ago,” says the Chicago Tribune, “that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an 
authority on historic furniture and antiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL she became known throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things 
which homemakers prize.” 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.50. The price of THE HOUSE 4 5 
BEAUTIFUL for one year is $2.50. We offer the two in combination for $ e 0 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL <- Three Park Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
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After many centuries of dignified and unchallenged supremacy, OAK, ‘“The 
pride of the permanent home,”’ remains today the world’s premier hardwood. 
(And everybody knows it.) OAK is the first hardwood you naturally think of, 
and it is the last for which you will ever relinquish your inherited preference. 


GOOD OAK FURNITURE 


justifies a keen search, a critical insistence and a special order if need be. ‘‘There 
is no finer family possession than a few examples of fine cabinet-work in Oak, 
‘that stately companion of culture.’’’ Oak Furniture is ‘‘a natural heirloom.” 


AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


know about Oak. Ask them any sort of question. Ask them for literature. Please address 


Room 1413, 14 Main Street Memphis, Tenn. 
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Planning to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 
Country House Number 


FREE 


Fifty or more recent Country Houses — the work 
of leading architects throughout the country —are 
illustrated in the October Number of The Archi- 
tectural Record—more than 100 illustrations and 
floor plans, showing houses of all sizes and styles. 








From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which will help you to 
determine the best type of house to be erected; the most convenient arrangement 
| of rooms; the most desirable materials, furnishings and conveniences. 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selection of the best current 
work in the various types of buildings—with an average of 100 or more illustrations; 
while in the business section are described the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnish- 
ings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 

This valuable Country House Number will be sent free—also the February and 


Special Offer! March 1918 issues—-if you subscribe now to start April 1918. You will 
thus receive 15 attractive numbers for $3.00—the regular yearly price. 


To accept this offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 

THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York H. B.-4-18 
Send me free your October Country House Number, and the issues of February and March 19018, and enter my 

subscription for a full year starting April 1918, for which find $3.00 herewith. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 


Midpess. .... 5 














TABLE DECORATIONS AND DELICACIES 


By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the freshest, most 
desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons distinctive without the extrava- 
gance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may readily be obtained. 

Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general effect, but 
also the exact working out of the details. 





96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or renewal) 
for $3.50. Address 


Circulation Dept. 3 Park Street, Boston. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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contains several shade trees. It is ten minutes 
from the station and about equal distance from 
the Boat Club. The owner asks $800 for it. 


At Burlington, Vt., a residential city of 
about twenty thousand located on Lake 
Champlain, is a country estate known as 
“Redstone” which commands to the east an 
unrestricted view of the Green Mountains and 
to the west a magnificent view of Lake Cham- 
plain and the Adirondacks. There are about 
67 acres in the estate, 12 of which are in lawn; 
two pine groves contain over 200 trees, and 
there is also an orchard of 200 fruit trees. 
Large vegetable and flower gardens and about 
50 acres of improved meadow land make up 
the remainder. The house is a large one of 
seventeen rooms, five baths, linen and store 
closets, etc., besides a large attic and fruit 
cellar. The main entrance hall and dining- 
room are panelled and beamed in oak, and the 
staircases and trim throughout are of hard- 
wood. Gas and electricity are installed, also 
a hot water heating system. This property 
cost about $150,000 but would be sold for less 
than half that sum to close the estate. 


On the eastern shore of Maryland, three 
and a half miles from Easton, Md., are 30} 
acres of ground with a four-room cottage for 
sale. Twenty and one half acres of this land 
are in timber, and to acres in alfalfa. The 
cottage, which has a southern exposure, is 
situated on a cove of the Tred-Avon River, a 
tributary of the Chesapeake Bay. There 
are boat connections to Washington, Balti- 
more and Annapolis and through roads to New 
York and Pennsylvania. Social conditions 
are excellent, as the cottage is accessible to 
country and vacht clubs and there are facili- 
ties for boating, bathing and fishing. The 
property is offered for $0,400. 

Does anyone know of a lot, or even two or 
three lots with or without a small three-room 
cottage at Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota? 
Our inquirer prefers a location near Excelsior 
or Deephaven, accessible to both lake and 
street car line. 

From South Acworth, N. H., comes a notice 
of an old-fashioned homestead for sale—sixteen 
large rooms with closets, seven fireplaces, a 
deep dry cellar, milk, root and wine cellars. 
The house is furnished with antiques, and 
surrounded by shade trees and _ spacious 
lawns. There are in addition about twenty- 
five acres of tillage land, fruit trees, and a 
tract of timber estimated one million feet of 
pine, spruce, hemlock and rock maple. A 
sugar orchard, and a _ two-family cottage 
house with barn and garden complete the 
estate. $18,000 is the price asked. 

Two furnished cottages are for sale for 
$2,550 each at Eagles Mere Park, Pa., a moun- 
tain resort in the Alleghanies. Each house 
has living-room with field stone fireplace, 
kitchenette and large porch on first floor, and 
four bedrooms and bath on second. There 
are electric lights and modern plumbing, and 
the cottages, which are finished in clapboards 
outside and cement inside, are situated on a 
small lake with bathing and boating facilities. 
The surroundings are mountainous in character 
and an inn three minutes distant is available 
for meals if desired. 
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This is the Frontispiece of the 


House Furnishing Number of House Beautiful 
for May 19/8 


Furnishings are the Clothes of a House and a House, like a Woman, needs new 
Clothes in the Spring. The House may not need many new Clothes, just as The 
Eternal Feminine may need only a new hat, a new blouse to freshen the old suit, 
and a new pair of shoes of the kind that just naturally go with silk stockings. 


But whatever the House needs,—it needs. And to let it ‘‘go without” until the War is over, as some 
people have made up their minds to do, is neither wise nor cheerful. The one thing that we can do 
without while the War lasts—and after—is Gloom, and Gloom finds a congenial dwelling place in 
the house that is being forced to go without all the little things that a house needs when the year 


show winter grime and stuffed furniture with no slip covers looks about as inviting as a seat Pg Fe 
in a day coach on the Fourth of July. * 


The House Furnishing Number of The House Beautiful is The House Fashions Number, full of sugges- y 
tions as to How to Dress That House of Yours. To mention but one article in it—that by Edward : 

Stratton Holloway on Curtaining Windows will do more to help your house to put on that Spring Ps we. 
Look than will any other one thing that we know of. Fresh curtains are the New Hat of the House. P: s. & 


If you are not a subscriber to The House Beautiful, or if you 1S $ ae a 
know someone who would like to have it, just tear off the A Sgt - i vs ey 
coupon in the corner, pin a dollar bill to it and send it along. 





begins to get along to the time ‘‘when tulips bloom in Union Square,’”? when winter draperies 7 
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SOME BOOKS OF INTEREST 


HIS month’s list of recommendations has 
been selected with particular regard for 


i eee TITS Sal Yaco :| the activities of the household during the 








Hy early spring months. House building, fur- 
nishing, or refurnishing, loom large upon the 

‘ao | horizon for most of us at this season, and we 
Ss need the guidance of these books that tell us 


iz 


where to put our lighting fixtures and why we 
should not use a heavily upholstered davenport 
in the same room with a Louis XVI chair. 
Spring planting is also before us, even though 
| the frost is not vet all out of the ground, and it 
is pleasant as well as profitable to spend the 
last few weeks of winter reading about the 
things we are going to do when we can get out 
and dig in the-good brown carth. Every one 

of these books contains something helpful 
something which will make our homes more 
homelike or our gardens more beautiful. All 
are worth reading and may be had on order. 
E oe ame : $ Please enclose your check for the amount 
rp erneys ri x6 listed, and mail to Readers’ Service, The 
es a 5 psbiosige House Beautiful, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

HOUSE PLANNING AND BUILDING 





pRCCUSEGERG! 


bilby 


E 
E 








equip any structure from , = Tille {uthor Sigg 
a cottage to a skyscraper, > : = | Modern Farm Buildings Alfred Hopkins $2.50 
* Hints to Home Builders * sent ao te = Concrete and Stucco 
on request. P = ' Houses Oswald C. Herring 2.50 
“ iam “ow Cost Suburban 

P.. &, F. CORBIN i = Homes Richardson Wright 1.25 
The Amerwcan Hardware j = Reclaimjng the Old House Charles Edward Hooper 2.50 
Corporation, Successor = Making a Garage Henry H. Saylor 50 
NEW BRITAIN. .CONN = Making a Fireplace A. Raymond Ellis 50 
U-S-A. = The Country House Charles E. Hooper 1.80 

=: The Enjoyment of Archi- 
= | tecture Talbot F. Hamlin 2.00 
= | Remodelled Farmhouses Mary H. Northend 2.25 

= | One Hundred Country 
= Houses Aymar Embury II 3.00 

The Livable House—Its 
Plan and Design Aymar Embury II 2.50 

| Practical Book of Archi- 
tecture C. Matlock Price 6.00 
| The Colonial House Joseph: Chandler 2.50 
Bungalows Henry Hi. Saylor 2.50 


| INTERIOR DECORATING 
Interior Decoration for 












































Modern Needs Agnes Foster Wright 2.25 
| Modern American Period 
| Furniture Dean and Feterson 3.00 
Inside the House of Good , 
Taste Richardson Wright £43 
The Lighting Book F. Laurent Godinez t.25 
| Colonial Homes and Their ; 
| Furnishings Mary H. Northend 2.25 
Interior Decoration Frank Alvah Parsons 3.50 
| Making Curtains and 
Hangings Agnes Foster 50 
Making Built-in Furniture Abbott McClure 50 
Making and _ Furnishing 
Outdoor Rooms and 
| Porches H. D. Eberlein 50 
HIOUSEKEEPING 
The Efficient Kitchen Geordie B. Child 1.25 
, Care of a House Clark 1.50 
= ; a+ Housekeeper’s Handy Book L ucia M. Baxter 1.10 
= 7 / 7 ? 7 - | f a House- 
= The Home of Orbin Quality ~The largest factory in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of builders hardware. | ¥ z T he IN utrition of a House CELERON 
A ae ster 1.00 
> Iya ee ‘ ‘ 
<C> } ) ares S) Letters to a Young House- 
ROA i Litt Pit iiit j i SU keeper Prince 1.35 
GARDENING 
Old-fashioned Gardening Grace Tabor 2.50 
Gardening Indoors and ; 
Under Glass F. F. Rockwell r.a6 
The Livable House—Its 
— ——— Garden Ruth Dean 2.50 
Making Paths and Drive- i 
way . H. Miller 50 
= Makion Fences, Walls ”, : 
Hedges Il. Butterfield 50 
In NEW YORK CITY, MAY 18th to 25th | a 4 te Come rete 
will be held the National Better Homes || Accessories John T. Fallon 50 
50 


of how to plan, build and equip a home, |} Natural Style in Landscape 


| 

Wl . E : : Pid age ‘ater Garden Willis Tricker 

| Better Homes SHOW | Siow, ics pectin demonsaton [| Ae eae Canes ie Fe . 
| 


from the one that would be obtainable by |} __ Gardening Frank A. Waugh 2.50 

i} tl ki fs 3B f : F The Garden Month by ; : F 
j} the man working on a salary of $1000 to $1500 a year, to that of a man with money and opportunity to Month Mabel Cabot Sedgwick 5.50 

|} amass wealth. There will be many exhibits of various sorts used in the making of homes, and these will ANTIQUES, ARTS ANS CRAFTS 

be divided into departments starting with the Real Estate, Architectural, Money Savings and Landscape || The Blue China Book Ada Camehl 6.00 
Gard D rt t The Old Furniture Book =F. Hudson Moore 2.50 
ardening Departments. Collectors’ Manual F. Hudson Moore 4-59 
(Collectors’ Pocket Series) .75 


Collecting Old Glass 
Collecting Lustre Ware Ce 4 
Hand Woven Coverlets Eliza Calvert Hall 

We will send on request a list of special 
combination offers of the above books with 
Tue House BEAUTIFUL for one year. 


(Collectors’ Pocket Series) 75 
2.00 


A great deal of attention will be paid to the department of Household Utilities, tp Food Products, 
Building Materials, Furnishings and Decorations. A feature of the show will be a miniature theatre 
in which lectures and demonstrations will be given hourly. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE WILL BE ONE OF THE EXHIBITORS ~° 
For further information address the Manager of the Better Homes Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
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THESE 
ARE YOUR 
BOOKS OF 
TACTICS 


They will teach 
you more about 


Family Budgets 

Foreign Cookery 

Curing Coughs and Colds 

Care of Heating Systems 

Principles of Nutrition 

Removing Stains 

Art Needlework 

Food Values 

Housekeeping Schedules 

Meat Substitutes 

Home Economics Rd |e | 

Menus and Diets ‘ee | 

Toilet Preparations 

Planning Meals 

Cleaning Woodwork 

Knitting and Crocheting 

Salts and Savors 

Restoring Faded Colors 

Sauces and Salads 

Disinfectants 

Vegetarian Foods 

Shampoos 

Home Sanitation 

Destroying Household Pests 

Care of Hands and Feet 

Laundry Helps 

Preserving and Pickling 

Curing Faulty Draughts 

Ventilation of Rooms 

Embroidery 

Food for Growing Children 

Marketing 

Jams and Jellies 

Care of Floors 

Treating Cold-sores and 
Cracked Lips 

Systematizing Your Kitchen 

Electric Utensils 

Use of “‘Left-overs”’ 

Chafing Dishes 

Fixing Plumbing Troubles 

Cleaning Wall-paper 

Serving Course Dinner 

Washing Woolens 

Managing Servants 

Setting a Table 


written. 






































time for other important activities. 


Housewives of America! 





Are you trained ? 


Are you fit for service ? 
really mistress of your house, or are you lost in the 
entanglements of cooking, cleaning, child-raising and 


_. You Are the Nation’s Home Guard 


Are you 


the hundred other duties that claim your care? In 
other words, are you running your home, or is your 
home running you ? 


Never was there a time when your home meant so much to 

you, and required so much from you, as it does now. Asa 
conscientious housewife, you want to play effectively your 
great part in our war for the homes of mankind, for you 
realize that at this time there is no need more vital than effi- 
cient home management. 
leisure to cultivate other things that appeal to you, to escape 
the rut of domestic drudgery and keep your mind fresh and 
awake to the big moving world outside. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME LIBRARY 


But as a woman, you desire more 


Therefore the 


IS THE MOST TIMELY SET OF BOOKS IN AMERICA TODAY 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S 
HANDY BOOK 
By Lucia Millet Baxter 

Packed with the lore of generations of accom- 
plished housewives, this volume contains just 
the things that the mistress of every well- 
ordered home must know. It includes 18 full- 


pageillustrations, and iscomposed of enlighten- 
ing chapters on the laundry, home sanitation, 
foreign cooking, toilet suggestions, needlework, 


accidents, minor illnesses—in fact, everything 
from cleanliness and health to the latest thing 
in knitting stitches. 


THE NUTRITION OF A 
HOUSEHOLD 


By Edwin T. and Lilian Brewster 


The cheering sub-title of this invaluable book 
is ‘Better Food at Lower Cost.”” Inthese days 
of conservation and soaring prices, what subject 
is more important to the home? And as for 
the country, the government says, ‘‘Food will 
win the war.”” The authors have not written a 
dry treatise on proteins and calories, but an 
interesting, practical, common-sense discussion 
of the economic preparation of three wholesome 
meals a day. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG 





These four handsome volumes, just off the press in a new uniform edition beautifully bound in 
cloth, will not only aid you to run your home more efficiently, but they will thus help you to save 
t Forming a veritable compendium of modern housekeeping 
information, they are scientific and authoritative, yet handy, usable, and simply and interestingly 
In any household emergency, on any housekeeping subject, in times of doubt and discourage- 
ment, The House Beautiful Home Library is a friend to flee to for immediate and practical assistance. 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE 
By Theodore M. Clark 


Written by a noted architect, this book is a 
thorough-going discussion of the treatment of 
furnaces, fireplaces, stoves, water-pipes, chim- 
neys, woodwork, floors, plumbing, lighting fix- 
tures, and all the other physical features of a 
house. The author recognizes the importance 
to happy family life of a comfortable, whole- 
some dwelling, and the distress, anxiety and 
expense often caused by defects which, if under- 
stood in season, may be easily remedied. This 
remarkably useful volume is a certain money- 
and-trouble-saver for any householder. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


| MAGAZINE 


Under the Same Management as The Atlantic Monthly 


In addition to The House Beautiful Home 
Library, you may have a twelve-months’ sub- 
scription to The House Beautiful Magazine, with 








Special Combination Offer Rl ef SS 


| 
‘if all its splendid features on the building, fur- 
i ‘ nishing and decorating of homes and the devel- 
mo opment and care of yardsand gardens. In 
4 « these trying times you can make your 
— home a more satisfying place for 6 ff 
ae: yourself and for those you love if 4 
LS = you will take advantage of this y ma 
“7 
- hl 





















Whitening Clothes HOUSEKEEPER a RS 
Weights and Measures me x us at 
Eamon oo soy By Jane Prince The regular price of The House Beautiful e ra BS. PSs Pe 
ran oy © Soc oe A book that is crammed with helpful sug- Pm or o ee. Pd g Kies.” 
First Aid in Accidents gestions on the family budget, economy in the tiful ra : ee is $5.00. At the vw SF & ee 
Sinks, Drains, Etc home, servants, the weekly cleaning, the serving reqaien cane tae neat. cost you $7.50, * Y «ss es > 
Care of Silver of meals, and other vital branches of the great but for a limited time you may have a * SEE 

~ 


profession of modern housekeeping. These them all for $5.00, if you will return 









































Balanced Rations ened aaa aa tee 3 
Fireless Cooking pages are devoted particularly to the larger 5 
Home-made Samedies problems of efficient home management, which i on aaa yt / — s Sees? 
Cakes and Candies mean so much to the housekeeper’s success aw FSS 
Treatment of Cuts and and upon the shoals of which so many domes- 1 OO Ww ro sires 
Burns tic boats are wrecked. 2 “ “ SQPO SY 
tf SF ese S 
oD D> ° 
; P he : ¢ PF PPS , if 
These four books are uniform in style, but absolutely distinct in at, »” sre” ;. SS 
. So SS ers 
contents. Either volume or THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE a sae. : r sFo%e 
7 . . OF s x é OS 
makes a delightful gift for a friend. fp FF SESE a® oy Sore 
Z 
LHL | uncut /NUNAAAAHALUULU HI " 
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Out of Ther Own Mouths 
THEY 
ARE CONDEMNED 


Here is a protest of a German soldier, an eye-witness 
of the slaughter of Russian soldiers: 

“It was frightful, heartrending, as these masses of human 
beings were driven to destruction. Above the terrible thunder 
of the cannon could be heard the heartrending cries of the 
Russians: ‘O Prussians! O Prussians!’—but there was no 
mercy. Our captain had ordered: ‘The whole lot must die; 


999 


so rapid fire. 
It is only because our French and British allies have 
held the line that such horrors have not been wit- 
nessed in New England. 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 
lets you help defeat barbarism 


SAVE TO BUY 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE OF NEW ENGLAND 
LIBERTY BUILDING, BOSTON 












































HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 
The Readers’ Service Department of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has prepared four 
excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 
to House Building and Decorating. 
The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 
Collection A— 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—5s0 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings (new this fall) 
Collection C —50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated 
leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THREE PARK STREET - - ~ - BOSTON, MASS. 
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OLD LIGHTS AND LAMPS 
(Continued from page 316) 

Not that I don’t like lustres; I think they 
are charming. I do not know when I have 
seen anything prettier than those fringing the 
little “‘bobeches” of the glass candlesticks 
If I were speaking in French I would call 
them “‘mignonnes.”” From tiny glass beads, 
cut something the way an amber necklace is, 
hang long, straight icicles, and these end in 
cunning bells, with small glass tongues twink- 
ling and tinkling inside, in shape a little as if 
a snowdrop had suddenly been crystallized. 
The candlesticks themselves are good examples 
of pressed glass as are the other pair, too, the 
bases of the first being hexagonal, these of the 
second round. 

The girandoles, heirlooms also, are the end 
pieces of a set, the centrepiece having gone to 
some other member of the family, and, of 
course, the completed trio would be more 
valuable. But I am showing you these be- 
cause they in themselves are so good a design. 
I like the straight, perpendicular effect of the 
Indian figure—do you suppose it is Tecumseh? 
—for most girandoles are too ornate and over- 
foliaged. The Indian chief is a fitting bearer 
of light. 

As I have written all this I have felt very 
much a “laudator tempora actis,”’ an honest 
praiser of old days. I know I am fortunate 
to have electricity in my eighteenth century 
cottage, but will any other light ever be as 
lovely as candlelight with its translucent glow 
beneath the flame? Will anything else ever 
seem as welcoming as lamplight? This winter, 
as | have driven through the countryside at 
dusk, and watched the little farmhouses, their 
small-paned windows warm with a mellow 
glow, the ‘‘yellow day” as Balzac calls it, | 
have realized that in catching step with civil- 
ization we have left something of beauty on 
the road behind us. 


THE PROOF OF THE HOUSE IS IN 
THE LIVING 


LL House BeautiFut readers are, of 
course, familiar with our little House that 
Won a Prize for the best design in a competi- 
tion last year, and we know they will be inter- 
ested to see pictures from time to time of some 
of the real homes built from these plans. 











Our Prize House at Berkeley, California. 


The owners have made attractive variations 
from the working drawings—for instance, this 
house at Berkeley, California, is constructed 
in stucco instead of wood and is made gay 
with built-in window boxes and narrow 
trellises. 
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i ‘pe have studied the problem of redec- 
| | orating that room you have already decided that 
|} the only thing to do to make it satisfactory is to 
use flat color. 
| Panel it perhaps; but use over it all a very 
| aunt neutral shade. Ivory? Light Gray? Cream? 
i r, any other in harmony with your furnishings. 
| Then your next question is what material. Water 


colors are beautiful because they are flat, but 
they are also extremely perishable. LIQUID 
VELVET combines the beauty of water colors 
with the durability of enamel. 

| Liquid Velvet shades—there are twenty-four 
| and white—were selected by a great color art- 
ist with careful discrimination, and are abso- 
lutely pleasing. 

| Liquid Velvet may be washed with soap and 
||] water—perfect cleanliness is assured. 


Write for Booklet and Color Chari. 


i THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
| 402 Washington Ave. South Bend, Ind. 
f 
i) 





Varnish Makers for More Than 40 Years 























STANDARD 


of the WORLD 





























Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esq., Auburn, N. Y. 


IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED- 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’”’ 
215 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 











THE MAY HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
WILL BE THE 
HOUSE FURNISHING NUMBER 
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YOUR NEIGHBOR 


A Second Seconp PrizE LETTER 


N the December number, we offered one first 

prize and one second prize for the two best 
letters descriptive of what the writers had helped 
to do to make their neighborhoods pleasanter 
places to live in. But we found that we had to 
give two second prizes, for two of the competitors 
were so evenly matched that we gave up trying 
to decide which was the better. Here is the 
second Second Prize Letter. The first was pub- 
lished in the March number. 

DEAR NEIGHBOR:—You know that in March 
1913 we, here in Dayton, experienced a flood. 
In time the rains and snows ceased, and the 
fires were quenched, but when the waters 
abated the dry land did not appear. The 
people who came down, half starved, cold, 
wretched and ill from their attics came down 
to find their homes and all their environs a 
waste of deep, slimy, evil-smelling mud and 
wreckage. 

Everyone—men and women—went to work 
to shovel mud, and ached and despaired. In 
time trains began entering the city and tele- 
grams came. One of these said that a kins- 
man was coming to help us on a train coming 
from the East the next morning. That was 
cheering. But where could he be put in this 
cold, dirty, disconsolate house? The next 
morning we went to meet him through streets 
and past houses that were just like our own, 
mud and ruin, confusion*and discomfort, to a 
station as dreary and devastated as all the 
rest. And there, if you please, above that 
hopeless debris hung flower baskets with fresh 
green ferns and pink and red geraniums in 
them. They looked incongruous, absurd. 
One laughed, then tears came, one was so 
utterly tired and had seen no bright thing for 
seeming years. 

The train came in, the kinsman’s heart had 
grown heavier with every puff of the engine 
through the town, but he jumped off heartily, 
grasped our hands, looked at that doleful mess 
of a station, saw those flower baskets and gave 
a whoop. ‘“‘You’re a great town! Noah’s 
rainbow! Make your own!”’ Home we went, 
almost gay, to shovel the mud out of the best 
parlor. 

During the same early, unspeakably dreary, 
cheerless days, great posters appeared down 
town—‘‘Yours For A Bigger Better Day- 
ton!” 

In the midst of ruined buildings, ruined 
stock, ruined competences, ruined fortunes, a 
wise neighbor, the same neighbor who had 
put up the flower baskets at the Union Sta- 
tion, called to us all. “Yours For A Bigger 
Better Dayton!’’ And the eternal courage 
and energy and good-will in men responded 
and did wonders. 

May | tell you of another instance of prac- 
tical neighborliness in our town? 

On the former outskirts of Dayton there 
was a place called Slidertown. It was 
inhabited by boys—their fathers and mothers 
were too discouraged with the slippery, up- 
hill struggle for a livelihood to be apparent— 
if there were any girls they might as well have 
been boys for any difference you could see. 
Slidertown was a typical small-city slum and 
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There Are Two Things 


every home-owner wants in 
his doors—beauty and perfect 
service. Without doth, no door 
is complete. 








There is one way to be sure 
you are getting all that a door 
should be and can be. Find 
the trade mark, 








on the top rail of the door. 


The “MORGAN” mark means 
beautiful, selected woods, extra- 
thick veneers, the All-White-Pine 
Core and the patented Wedge-Dowel 
construction. Jt means a door guar- 
anteed to give complete satisfaction. 


Suggestions for 
Beautifying the Home 
‘‘Adding Distinction to the Home’’ gives 
you many suggestions for improving the 

present home. 

‘‘The Door Beautiful’’ is full of ideas on 
doors, interior trim and interior decoration, 
for prospective builders. 







Send for either, or both Looklets. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. 14, Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 










Sold by dealers who do not substitute 


Sinan teen 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


IF YOUR COPY does not arrive promptly do not 
assume that it has been lost in transit. With the 
terribly congested condition of the railroads at this 
time delays to the mail trains are inevitable. If your 
copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL does not reach you 
on publication, wait a few days before writing to us. 
By that time it will probably be in your hands. For 
the same reason newsdealers’ supplies may also at 
times be late. 
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{ Stanley Garage Door Holder are ss Settle 
No. 1774 





ON’T let garage doors smash your auto! Just 
; as you are driving your car out of the garage, 
+ a sudden wind may slam the heavy door crashing 
A against your car, smashing a lamp or bending a 
fender. Protect your machine by equipping each 
of your garage doors with a 


Stanley Garage Door Holder 


This is thearmof steelthatautomatically The doors in the picture are hung on Stanley 
locks the door open, insuring absolute Garage Hinges Nos. 1457; 24 inch at top, and 

: ; bottom, 1oinch at center. These hinges are fitted 
safety for the car going in or out. A with ball bearing washers. They close the door 
pull on the release chain permits the easily, quietly and weathertight. The latch is 
door to be closed. Stanley Garage Latch No. 1264, the bolt, Stanley 
Garage Cremone Bolt, No. 1052. All these 
articles are illustrated and described in the 


The Stanley Garage Door Holder is a form of auto- 
Stanley Garage Hardware booklet. 


mobile insurance you can’t afford to be without! 


Write for Stanley Garage Hardware booklet 
Stanley Garage Hardware is sold by the leading hardware dealers everywhere 


CHICAGO 
ON S 73 East Lake Street 


CONN. U.S. A. 


NEW YORK 
100 Lafayette Street 





NEW BRITAIN eer 


Manufacturers of wrought bronze and wrought steel hinges and butts of all kinds, including Stanley ball bearing butts. Also Pulls, 
Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen, Window and Blind Trimmings; Furniture Hardware; 
Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Stripped Steel. Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 




















TIMELY BOOKS for the LIBRARY TABLE 


qs the furnishings of your home express the taste of the family, so the books on your library table 
suggestits culture. Are youreading ATLANTIC BOOKS? They are unusually interesting, worth 
while books, written by some of our best contemporary authors contributing to the Atlantic Monthly. 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS and ATLANTIC CLASSICS, Second Series — containing some of the finest essays which have 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly Bound uniformly in cloth with gilt top — each $1.25 postpaid 


Porter's SHOCK AT THE FRONT— not a medical treatise but a vivid story of visits to the French front written by a 


trained observer Bound in cloth— $1.25 postpaid 


THE WAR AND THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH —a collection of three papers on the spiritual trend of the war written 
from the points of view of a Frenchman, an Englishman, and an American Beautifully bound — $1.00 


BOSTON, MASS. 





3 PARK STREET THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
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these boys were young brigands and black- 
guards. 

One day there rose a neighbor to this com- 
munity, he came with paint pots and flower 
seeds, necessary implements and a man who 
knew about boys, paints and flower seeds. 
You should now see Slidertown, the same 
locality, the same people, the same houses, 
all the same—with a difference, an amazing, 
joy-giving difference. 

That neighbor put cleats under parents’ 
shoes and made the slippery climb possible 
and envigorating and he rescued the boys 
from boredom—for that is what their wicked- 
ness had amounted to. They had fought, 
demolished property, tormented men and ani- 
mals because they were energetic and bored. 
He directed their energies into painting and 
white-washing, into wheeling tin cans to a 
legitimate dump, into growing flowers and 
food, and finally into earning an honest live- 
lihood. 

And may | tell still another story of neigh- 
borliness? 

We had come out upon the Dayton View 
Hill to live. One day I went for a walk far- 
ther north through streets, a little wood, some 
fields laid out into lots and streets by real 
estate men, and then a sight burst upon me, 
as pleasurable and unexpected as Words- 
worth’s vision of the daffodils. It was a 
street, so unified, so pretty, | have never seen 
one like it, a single block it was, but much 
longer than the usual city block. All the 
houses were simple, average, but clean, well 
painted, upright, firm, each had without 
exception a fresh good lawn, there were 
flowers about the porches, vines, porch boxes, 
young maple trees edged the street, a curb 
lawn ran straight down it on both sides, and 
in each plot of that curb lawn there were 
plants, cannas, elephant ears, geraniums en- 
circled with sweet alyssum. Each house and 
plot were individual, no wholesale contractor 
or real estate man had had a hand in this 
result, and yet the whole was pervaded by one 
spirit. I returned home and learned that the 
residents of this street, Fountain Avenue, had 
organized as a community, that they meet 
together, have officers and committees, make 
plans, discuss problems,—the insoluble one 
of possessing a fountain—report progress, and 
enjoy one another. Fountain Avenue is 
really a neighborhood, a pleasant, helpful 
region, attractive to see, and kind, I am sure, 
to dwell in. 

In the phraseology of our after-flood plac- 
ards and the spirit of all three of these Dayton 
ventures 

“Yours For A Bigger Better Neighborli- 


ne ss! 


H. B. 
— Neal Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


THERE is danger of extermination of many 
interesting and beautiful wild flowers through 
thoughtless and indiscriminate picking. Those 
flowers which are gathered for sale are in 
especial danger, as, when they become com- 
mercially valuable, they are gathered in great 
quantities. The only way of checking th 
to refrain from buying. 
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Chic 





Thrifty home beautifiers will buy more 
Acme Quality Paints and Finishes this year 
than ever—to save the cost of new things ! 


Odd bits of furniture will be enameled with 
Look at the 


A favorite 


a favorite Acme Quality color. 
nursery in glossy white enamel ! 
bed room set, wear-shabby perhaps, done in 
French gray! Such newness, such cheeri- 
ness! And, how the floors can be made to 

The bathroom walls and tub dressed 


And, such a 


glisten ! 
anew, take on added charms. 
spick, span, bright kitchen! In fact, every 
room in the house caw be made like new with 
Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 

















he joy of home things “done over” 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


For the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs about the house, keep 
always on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality 
Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture; Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, 
JSurniture, woodwork and all similar surfaces; and, 
a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 




















like new 


Outdoors, as well as indoors, new painting 
is so effective. Sun screens and fly screens, 
and porch rockers, flower boxes, croquet sets— 
no end of tutimate things about your home that 
come into new life with the magic touch of 
Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 
an Acme Quality Kind for every surface that 
can be painted, stained, varnished or finished ! 


There is 


-Home painting will interest you so much 
more if you'll ask us to mail our two fine, 
helpful books, “Acme Quality Painting 
Guide,” which answers every paint question, 
and “Home Decorating,” the key to the 
home beautiful. Both sent free on request. 





ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Department AM, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Boston Dallas 
Chicago Topeka 


Lincoln Los Angeles 


Salt Lake City 
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Nashville 
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Portland 


Birmingham 
Fort Worth 
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Fifteen Years _ 


on a Stairway co 
é Tals Oest it with a Hammer 


“FLOOR VARNISH 


for floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 


OOKING backward through the flight of time fifteen years, the grown 

r. children of Mr. Arthur J. Soucie, Medina, N. Y., see themselves as 

little tots, playing on a stairway newly finished with ‘‘61’’ Floor Var- 

nish. About this, Mr. Soucie says, ‘‘Fifteen years ago I applied ‘‘61’’ Floor 

Varnish to the stairway in my home. The ‘‘61” stood up so well that I 

did not consider it necessary to refinish these stairs until a few weeks ago. 
You may be sure I refinished them with ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish.’’ 


**61’’ issold in six attractive, semi-transparent 
wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, 

















While this incident is not an every-day occur- 
. . . . “cc ~ 
rence, it is an actual experience with 61’’ Floor 








Vitralite 
toltflirs WHITE ENAMEL 
The 
beauty and good- 
ness of Vitralite, 
the Long-Life 


surpassing 


White Enamel, 
accounts for its use 
intheWhite House 
at Washington. 


Varnish. There are, however, many other 
similar incidents on record, where ‘“61’’ has 
withstood the countless footsteps for years, as 
well as many grueling tests in actual service. 

**61’? Floor Varnish stains and varnishes in 
one operation, making it universally useful around 
the house, not only for floors, but also for furni- 
ture and woodwork of all kinds. 


Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest Green and 
also the Natural and Ground Color. These 
colors have the same long-wearing durability as 
the Natural or clear ‘61’? which has been on 
the market more than a quarter of a century. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘“61’’ and try the hammer test 
yourself on the sample panel. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and 


sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt 


& Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 


81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 











PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 





